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IN THE MAQUIS. 


BY WING-COMMANDER F. C. GRIFFITHS. 


Ir was at 2140 hours on the 14th 
August 1943 that we took off in 
Halifax ‘O’ for Orange with a load of 
fifteen containers and four large pack- 
ages to be delivered to members of a 
French Resistance Movement in the 
Alps close to Mont Blane. They were 
carried inside the aircraft on launching 
rollers. 

The crew consisted of myself as 
Captain of the aircraft ; Flying Officer 
John Congdon, (lst) Navigator ; Pilot 
Officer MacKenzie, Bomb Aimer and 
(nd) Navigator; Flight Sergeant H. 
Peters, Wireless Operator; Sergeant 
Yaden, Despatcher and (2nd) Gunner ; 
Sergeant Pollard, Rear Gunner; and 
‘ergeant Davies, Flight Engineer. 

We started across the Channel at 
Nautical Twilight at a height of 
100 feet. Before taking off I had been 
warned that my route would be 
similar to Main Force, who were that 
tight raiding Milan. We crossed the 
French coast in thick cloud at 7000 
itt in the neighbourhood of Coburg. 
This cloud cover, together with rain, 
persisted all the way to Blois, which 
ve hit off dead on track at 1000 feet. 
Xo far, the navigation was of a very 
igh order. We carried on to Nevers, 
ind at this point I had my doubts 


whether it was worth going on: for 
there was still a layer of stratus cloud 
at 4000 feet and the land ahead of us 
was rising rapidly. We saw one of the 
boys in Main Force getting a packet 
at Le Creusot at about 10,000 feet. 

The cloud was breaking rapidly now 
and we were able to slip over the 
mountains into the Rhone valley with 
several hundred feet to spare. By the 
time we reached Lake Annecy the 
cloud had dispersed altogether, and 
the weather conditions were ideal for 
the operation. 

It was 0100 hours D.B.S.T., the 
15th August, when we first started to 
look for the reception. I flew fairly 
low in some pretty sticky country for 
ten minutes, but without seeing any- 
thing. We decided to cover up our 
activities by dropping leaflets on the 
town of Annecy and, at the same time, 
to make a run due north along the 
railway and map-read ourselves right 
up to tho dropping-point we had been 
given. If we saw nothing, we were 
going to push straight off home again. 
Sergeant Davies went aft to assist 
Sergeant Maden in distributing the 
newspapers. I turned in the middle 
of Lake Annecy and ran due north, 
flying over the town at a height of 
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200 feet. I picked up the railway 
and started to follow it. I had hardly 
become clear of the built-up area 
when the aircraft started to swing 
to port, and I noticed the colour of 
the exhaust flames of the outer port 
motor change to white and die out 
altogether. I called up the Flight 
Engineer, but apparently he had not 
got his head-set plugged in. I trimmed 
the aircraft, put the airscrew of this 
engine into full course pitch, and gave 
maximum throttle and revs. on the 
other three engines. I opened the 
bomb doors and ordered the bomb 
aimer to prepare to jettison. I had 
hoped to jettison well away from 
the town and near our point of recep- 
tion. After a short while I formed the 
opinion that I might not even have to 
jettison, as the aircraft was performing 
quite reasonably and gaining a little 
height. I was still frantically yelling 
for the Flight Engineer to contact me. 
I did not wish to feather the dead 
engine; for, owing to the colour of 
the exhaust flames and because it was 
turning over quite merrily, I was sure 
it was petrol trouble and not the 
usual glycol leak. Had it been the 
latter, the motor would have seized up. 
My hopes of getting away with it were 
soon dashed to the ground, as the 
inner port motor then started to give 
off white flames and a truly violent 
swing developed to port. I ordered the 
bomb aimer to jettison, which he did, 
and the despatcher, who fortunately 
had been plugged in the whole time, 
also heard the order and jettisoned 
the packages. 

Things were happening far quicker 
than it takes to read, but at this point 
the Flight Engineer called me up and 
said something to the effect that he 
must change over to Nos. 1 and 3 
tanks. I had hoped that the petrol 
would surge through in time to give 
me power to get out of our difficulties. 
‘O’ for Orange was continuing to 
lose height in a permanent left-hand 
turn at an air speed of 110 m.p.h. 
I ordered the crew to their crash 
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stations. The Navigator and Wirele: 
Operator went aft like greased light. 
ning, but the Bombardier was delayed 
by his having trouble jettisoning the 
hatch above my head. I consider that 
his devotion to duty during those lag; 
terrible moments was the reason why 
I was saved. 


Nothing is so completely useless as & 


a Halifax with two dead motors on the 
same wing in the bottom of an Alpine 
valley in the middle of the night. | 
can distinctly remember the Flight 
Engineer calling out in a perfectly 
cheerful voice: ‘‘O.K., Skipper, you're 
on | and 3 tanks now”; and another 
call from Maden: ‘“ Despatcher at 
Crash Stations.” I just had time to 
snap my shoulder-strap tensioning 
lever into ‘ Taut,’ and we touched down 
on some trees quite gently at 90 m.p.h. 
indicated. I still had plenty of ele. 
vator control and full power on the 
starboard motors till the very last 
second. The port wing took the shock 
first. We ran a short distance and 
then we hit the first house. 

When I became conscious again I 
was hanging in my straps, and I soon 
became aware that there was a terrible 
fire raging behind me. I was so dazed 
and in such terrible fear of burning 
(it was getting dreadfully hot) that 
I made two or three panic attempts to 
get out of my seat, with the straps 
still on. Finally, I realised what was 
holding me in my seat and pulled out 
the pin. I seemed to fall a hell of a 
distance and [ hit the ground with 
such force that my right arm broke. 
I think I became unconscious again, 
for I came-to lying under the fire and 
in a complete panic. I scrambled to 
my feet and started to run away. 
After a few yards I was grabbed by 
two men who spoke excitedly in, I 
think, Italian. I was bleeding some- 
what profusely from various places, 
and they tried to take off my para 
chute harness. I could tell by the 
way they were shaping that they didn’t 
know much about parachutes, so I 
released it myself with my left hand. 
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They took off my harness and ‘ Mae 
West ’ and started to march me over 
to a military-looking lorry which had 
just arrived. They didn’t handle me 
in a particularly friendly manner, but 
I was still only semi-conscious and we 
were very near the burning aircraft. 

Suddenly there was a terrific ex- 
plosion as one of the petrol tanks 
went up. Sheets of flame and rubbish 
went over my head and the two ‘ Eye- 
ties’ yelled something about bombs 
and ran. In thinking of their own 
skins they forgot about me entirely, 
and I turned to the right and ran as 
hard as I could—not so much to run 
away from the ‘ Eye-ties’ as to get away 
from the fire. (That fire will haunt 
me for the rest of my life. We still 
had 1500 gallons left when we crashed.) 
I don’t think I got very far before I 
passed out. This time I became 
conscious again lying in a ditch covered 
with dirt and earth and still only about 
200 yards away from the burning air- 
craft. There was a woman sitting on 
the bank above me crying her heart 
out. She was very old and I can 
remember her face very clearly, for it 
showed up well in the light of the fire. 
She didn’t know I was lying at her 
feet, and she didn’t take the slightest 
notice of me when I got up. 

I should explain here that it was a 
very hot night when we left England, 
and in consequence I was not wearing 
my battle-dress tunic. I had left it 
hanging up near the rest-bunks with 
the pockets full of pears, which I had 
intended distributing to the crew as 
we flew home. Instead of a service 
shirt I was wearing an extraordinary 
affair of dark blue with white horizontal 
stripes. I always wore this on 
ops., since I could become a civilian 
in a@ matter of seconds by discarding 
my tunic. The ‘ Eye-ties’ had already 
removed my parachute harness and 
the ‘Mae West,’ so as I walked up the 
road [ think I was taken for a French- 
man. As my back was to the fire I 
don’t think the crowd could see the 
blood on my face—in any case they 
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were engrossed in watching the burn- 
ing aircraft and the three houses, which 
were now also well alight. 

I started to walk up the village 
street. (It subsequently transpired 
that I had landed on the village of 
Meythet, some 3 or 4 kilometres. west 
of Annecy.) After quite a short dis- 
tance I saw a youth on a bicycle 
coming towards me. He looked at me 
very closely as he passed, stopped 
immediately, and chased after me. I 
could see right away that he was 
friendly. He said in a hushed whisper 
in French, “You are English,” to 
which I replied, ‘““ Yes; where are the 
Boche?” He said, “There aren’t any 
round here. They are all Italians.” 
I told him that I was going to try and 
get to Spain, and turned away to start 
up the road again. He grabbed my 
arm and said, “No, no, I will hide 
you; get on the bike.’ I sat on 
the cross-bar side-saddle and he 
mounted behind. Then I found that 
both my arms were useless. I could 
see.that my right wrist was broken, 
and I had such a pain in my left 
shoulder that I couldn’t hang on to 
the handle-bars properly. I had to 
lie forward on them with a small 
nut drilling a hole in my chest all 
the time. When we came to a steep 
bit of hill my helper yelled out to 
another lad who was on his way 
down to the crash to come and give 
a push. This second laddie tagged on 
behind and pushed, and we made 
good headway. Fortunately we 
didn’t have far to go. We stopped 
at a house on the right and went 
upstairs to the kitchen. There was 
quite a crowd in the kitchen, and 
shrieks went up from the women 
when they saw me. I must have 
looked a lot worse than I felt. 

I was given a glass of, I think, 
Schnapps. Whatever it was it was 
darn good, and it brought me round 
completely. I can speak only very 
little French myself, but during the 
next half-hour I was conversing con- 
tinuously, and it was surprising how 
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they understood me. First of all, they 
said that they had seen my companions 
jump out with their parachutes. It 
dawned on me that what they had 
séen were the jettisoned containers, 
so I told them that all my crew were 
in the aircraft when it crashed, and 
that what they had seen were fifteen 
parachutes with arms for the French. 
I was going to mention that there 
were also four packages, but before I 
could put it into French half the 
room suddenly emptied. I think they 
thought that they’d better get the 
containers before the Italians! The 
lad with the long hair who had origin- 
ally put me on the bicycle told me 
that he belonged to the Maquis, and 
that he had sent a message to Head- 
quarters asking them to come for me 
in a lorry. I thought that all this 
sounded a bit high-handed, and that 
perhaps I was still delirious, but then 
at that time I didn’t know the Maquis. 

While we were conversing the lady 
of the house was bathing my various 
abrasions and stopping the bleeding 
as best she could. I shall always 
remember the expression of ‘ intense 
patriotism ’ on the faces of these good 
people. I found out afterwards that 
it was easy to tell merely by intuition 
the French who were pro-ally and the 
French who weren’t so keen. Immedi- 
ately a pro-ally Frenchman knew that 
I was an English aviator a glow of 
intense patriotism would spread over 
his face and he would squeeze my arm. 
(Always the bad arm !) 

The lad with the long hair told me 
that he knew I was English when he 
saw me walking up the road because 
of my shoes. This rather disappointed 
me, because I always wore shoes 
instead of flying-boots on ops.; for 
(a) flying-boots were blatently con- 
spicuous, and (b) by wearing my best 
and newest shoes I had hoped that 
they would some day stand up to a 
trek across Europe and a climb over 
the Pyrenees. However, the remark of 
the lad with the long hair made me 
look at the footwear of the folks in 
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the room, and they just hadn’t any 
to speak of. All their shoes seemed 
home-made, some like clogs and some 
made of rope. There wasn’t a decent 
pair of shoes among them, and it 
was the same throughout the whole of 
Haute Savoie. 

I noticed the time on my watch 
while my head was being bathed. It 
was 0130 hours. I couldn’t help 
thinking that before taking off we 
had been somewhat foxed by the 
time being changed to-night to Single 
British Summer time, and we had 
been bemoaning the fact that since 
we should be flying all night we should 
not get our extra hour in bed in the 
morning. The little things one worries 
about when not in trouble! I didn’t 
give a damn if I hadn’t a possession 
in the whole world. I was alive, and 
I had a wife and child in England 
whom I might one day see again. 

One of the men apologised to me for 
France making the armistice with 
Germany, and then he said, “ But 
we had Laval whereas you had 
Churchill, so what could we do?” 

They produced a civvy pair of 
trousers for me, as my battle-bags 
were too obvious, and on emptying 
my pockets they were overjoyed to 
find my ‘32 Colt repeater. They 
noticed it had ‘‘ Property of the 
United States’’ written on the side 
of it. I started to explain the primary 
principles of ‘ Lease-Lend,’ but my 
French wasn’t up to it and I had 
to give it up. As I had not been 
wearing my tunic I had put all the 
‘emergencies’ in my trouser pockets. 
These consisted of French money, 
a tin of orange juice, and the 
Colt. I had to explain the use of all 
these articles in detail to the crowd. 
They were particularly intrigued with 
the compass and maps out of the purse. 
By this time the effects of the Schnapps 
were wearing off, and I knew I was 
going to pass out. When I came-to I 
thought we were playing that game in 
the Mess when we jump on each other’s 
backs, and I couldn’t understand why 
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people were talking a foreign language. 
Finally, the linoleum started to come 
properly into focus, and I became fully 
conscious to find a Frenchman holding 
my head between my knees. Another 
glass of Schnapps and I was fully 
recovered. 

The noise of desultory firing could 
be heard from down the street, and I 
went to the window with the others. 
I was surprised to see how close we 
were to “OQ” Orange. The fire was 
only about 400 yards down the road. 
I remarked that I thought the firing 
was caused by the bullets exploding 
in the machine-gun magazines, and 
then we heard the staccato rattle of 
ordinary machine-gun fire. I learnt 
on the next day that the ammunition 
in the aircraft had in fact started 
exploding with the heat, but that the 
Italians had thought that one of the 
gunners in the midst of the inferno had 
opened fire on them. In reply they 
had opened up with one of their 
machine-guns, and succeeded in wound- 
ing six of their own men who were on 
the other side of the fire. 

I donned my gent.’s natty civilian 
suiting, which consisted of a pair of 
pin-striped trousers, a blue coat and 
cap. I kept my shoes on as I was 
apparently to travel in a lorry and no 
one would notice them. At 0200 hours 
(three-quarters of an hour after crash- 
ing) a lorry drew up outside and a 
man burst into the room brandishing 
a revolver. He took my Colt, cocked 
it, and stuck it in my right-hand inside 
breast pocket where I could just get 
at it. We went downstairs immedi- 
ately. I didn’t even have time to 


thank the folks for what they’d done 


for me, and I had intended giving 
them some of the 1000 francs, which 
Thad on me, to pay for the clothes. 

I got into the front of the lorry and 
just had time to notice that the back 
was full of men armed with revolvers 
and Sten guns. Seeing the old Sten 
gun made me feel quite at home. We 
backed into the road, and then the 
motor stalled! The driver ground 
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away on the self-starter, but the brute 
wouldn’t fire. The light from the 
burning crash was reflected through 
the rear cab window on to the wind- 
screen. I felt sure that the Italians 
would get us, and what were a few 
Sten guns compared with a pukka 
machine-gun ? However, just as the 
starter was on its last gasp she fired, 
and we shot up the road at the rate 
of knots. We soon forked left on to a 
very secondary road, switched off the 
lights, and the driver heaved a sigh 
of relief. So did I. It was bright 
moonlight and an extremely moun- 
tainous road. The speed we drove at 
was just fantastic. I’ve always ad- 
mired French drivers, but this laddie 
was simply amazing. He obviously 
knew the road very well. 

We drove for about 4 or 5 miles, 
and then, after switching off the 
engine, coasted downhill into a valley. 
We stopped some 200 yards short of 
what appeared to be a large farm. 
The driver explained that this was one 
of the Maquis hide-outs and that I 
should stay here, but before approach- 
ing some of the men would go forward 
and make sure that the coast was 
clear. When the reconnaissance party 
returned we carried on down to the 
buildings and ran the lorry into a large 
implement shed. I was led to the 
back door and taken straight upstairs. 

I was taken into a room in which 
bowls, first-aid kit, &c., were laid out. 
Here a great crowd gathered round 
while a young Maquis, who had 
probably been a medical student, 
started to clean my wounds up a bit 
more. They had not had time to 
finish the job at the first house. A 
glass of wine enabled me to pull myself 
together and tell my whole story 
over again. They were a completely 
different set of people from those I met 
in the first house. All the men wore 
uniform consisting of shorts and shirts 
of khaki similar to our overseas 
working dress, with the’ Croix de 
Lorraine on the left breast pocket and 
a silver star on the left sleeve. ‘The 
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womenfolk, of whom there were three 
in number, wore very small brass 
brooches in the form of the Croix de 
Lorraine. 

I shall, where necessary, give false 
names of persons and places from this 
point onwards. 

The place at which I had arrived 
was the Coq d’Or, a farm-cum- 
public-house on a busy main road. 
We had approached it by a little-used 
road over the mountains. The Officer 
in Charge was a young Frenchman of 
twenty-two, and his section was a 
portion of the Secret Army. They 
were known as mobilised Maquis, and 
during the day they hid in this house, 
going out at night to carry out their 
allotted tasks of sabotage and ‘‘ bump- 
ing-off of collaborators.’’ Each was 
armed with a revolver, and they had 
three Sten guns besides a few hand- 
grenades. The Officer in Charge, 
‘Robin Hood,’ could speak excellent 
English, for he had been in England 
for some time. 

The Coq d@’Or was run by Jean and 
Poppy, both of whom were between 
thirty-five and forty years old. These 
two kept the Merry Men hidden upstairs 
during the day. Poppy did all the 
cooking and served in the bar. It was 
a very popular place of call for Italians, 
Gendarmes, the odd German, and a 
few Gestapo men. If only these 
customers had realised as_ they 
sat drinking below that above their 
heads were nine desperate men with 
sufficient arms and explosives to start 
a small war! There was also another 
girl called the Blonde, who was, I 
think, engaged, betrothed, or married 
to Robin Hood. She carried a long 
dagger with which to look after herself. 
Poppy had a tiny *22 six-chambered 
revolver. 

While they were bandaging up my 
head everyone suddenly stopped talk- 
ing and listened intently. I thought 
the Italians were coming, but everyone 
looked so frightfully pleased that I 
couldn’t understand what was going 
on. Then it dawned on me. The 
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noise we heard was Main Force comin 

back from Milan, and all had drinks 
on the strength of it. They told me 
that they always sat up when Bomber 
Command went over, and drank to 
the boys’ good fortune. I only wish 
the boys up aloft could know of the 
joy they bring to French people as 
they go over. I myself felt a bit 
depressed. Main Force would be home 
in two hours, and here was I stuck in 
France and, even with the best of good 
fortune, no hope of seeing England for 
months. 

The effects of my last glass of wine 
started to wear off, and I was soon 
feeling sick and then started to faint. 
I must have been ‘ out’ quite a while 
this time, as they all seemed rather 
concerned when I came-to. When 
I was sick I brought up some blood, 
and they thought I was hurt internally. 
I think the blood came from the 
inside of my mouth, which had been 
cut by my teeth. The dressings were 
finished and I was put to bed. How 
glad I was to get to bed and hear the 
reassurance from Robin Hood that I 
was perfectly safe here! He had also 
sent one of his men back to the crash 
to find out about my crew. This news 
came in after a while. They had got 
two dead bodies out of the aircraft 
and several bodies of civilians out of 
the houses. He thought that four of 
my crew had got away. I only wish 
he had been right. I said I was 
sorry for killing the French civilians, 
and he said, “‘Oh! that’s all right; 
you did a good job. You killed two 
Italian families and the family of a 
German baker. No French people were 
hurt.”’ 

One of the Merry Men sat up with 
me all night. I’ve never seen 4 
tougher, fitter-looking bunch of men in 
all my life, and yet they were as gentle 
as any woman when it came to nursing. 
I had noticed how well their first-aid 
kit was applied, and apparently they 
use it a good deal. In the previous 
September they had a _battle-royal 
with the Italians, in which two of 
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their men were killed and six wounded 
taken prisoner, whom they were 
unable to get away. The Italians lost 
fifty-seven. 

Next morning Poppy brought me 
an enormous bowl of coffee for break- 
fast. It was wonderful coffee. Why 
can’t English women make coffee like 
that? I couldn’t eat anything. I 
reckon I was suffering from shock and 
also still had wind up, and I just can’t 
eat when I have wind up. 

Robin Hood came to see me after 
breakfast. He was sending a report 
to his headquarters about the crash 
and a man to see if he could locate 
the remainder of my crew who, they 
thought, had escaped. He told me 
the doctor would come later and set 
my arm. 

In case the Italians had placed any 
stool pigeons in the district to pretend 
that they were escaped members of 
my crew, we prepared a list of ques- 
tions to be put to any alleged escapee 
so that he could prove himself genuine. 
I gave Robin Hood the names, Chris- 
tian names, and nicknames of all the 
crew and told him the type and 
colour of the dog which I had at 
home and which was well known to 
and somewhat of a joke with the rest 
of the Squadron. Any alleged escapee 
would, on questioning, have to answer 
correctly. 

The doctor arrived about ten o’clock 
and proceeded to clean me up a bit 
more. The odd cuts and abrasions 
were pretty painful in their reaction 
to the peculiar red antiseptic which is 
80 popular in France, but the real fun 
came when he started to set my arm 
without any anesthetic. Two strong 
Maquis held me down, and the job was 
soon over. He lashed the arm to 
three pieces of margarine box and 
told me to keep it lashed up for thirty 
lays. He made a pretty good job of 
it, for when I got to Switzerland I had 
it X-rayed, and it was a practically 
perfect join. 

All morning I had a stream of 
visitors. Apart from the Merry Men, 
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who each in turn slipped into the 
room to show me his revolver (how 
they loved their revolvers !) there were 
numerous visitors from outside. All 
of them were members of the Maquis 
and helping in some way. They 
were thrilled with my arrival, and, 
despite the tragic ending to our 
mission, it had raised the morale of 
the district to know that we hadn’t 
forgotten about them in England. 
Mine was the first shipment of arms 
which they had had for four months. 
At mid-day Robin Hood came in 
with the news that, as far as he could 
find out, all my crew had been killed. 
Five instantaneously and one had got 
away but had been captured, and died 
ten minutes after admission into 
Annecy hospital. I think this was 
Maden, for his helmet had been found 
some way from the crash; and the 
people who found it were going to keep 
it until after the war. He also told 
me that the Italians were carrying 
out a systematic search for me. They 
were using dogs on leads, and the 
system was to surround a wood, make 
the dogs bark, and then fire a few 
rounds into the wood. When no one 
broke cover they would move on to 
the next wood and carry out the same 
procedure. It reminded mo of a pack 
of hounds drawing cover. Shortly 
afterwards I heard the sound of firing 
getting closer and closer, and I was 
in a blue funk. Robin Hood tried 
to alleviate my fear by assuring 
me that he would see that I was not 
taken alive. This wasn’t very reassur- 
ing, but it was a slight misunderstand- 
ing owing to his not having spoken 
English for so long. What he meant 
to say was: “‘ Have no fear. They 
will not take you while one of us is 
alive.’’ And he meant it, too. As 
four of the Merry Men were condemned 
to death anyhow, they meant to make 
a fight of it to the finish. My Colt was 
under my pillow, but I doubted 
whether I should ever have been able 
to fire it. In any case I didn’t think 
my left shoulder would stand up to 
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the recoil. When I got to Switzerland 
I found it was fractured. 

For the first forty-eight hours at the 
Coq d’Or I was in a very low state 
of morale. Our own watch-dog, a big 
black Labrador, used to put the fear 
of God into me when it barked. It 
had absorbed from its master, Jean, a 
fear of Italians, Gendarmes, and the 
Gestapo just as a child will absorb fear 
of certain things from its mother. I 
noticed this often. The dogs were so 
used to seeing certain members of 
the family take cover as soon as any 
of the enemy were around that they, 
too, became frightened and barked. 
It was a very good thing in a way, as 
it gave more warning with less sus- 
picion than a human sentry. Another 
warning system in operation at the 
Coq d’Or was the calling of an imagin- 
ary cat. If someone came into the bar 
below who was not trustworthy, who- 
ever was serving would go to the door 
and call, “‘ Polly, Polly, Polly,’’ where- 
upon the Merry Men would stop 
playing cards, grab their guns, and lie 
down on the beds, remaining absolutely 
still until the ‘ All Clear ’ went. 

It got very hot after mid-day, and 
the sounds of firing died down. Patrols 
of Italians still kept whizzing past in 
cars and lorries, but it was apparently 
too warm for them to go on scrambling 
up the mountain-side. Although I 
couldn’t eat anything I was drinking 
a great deal. Unfortunately I wasn’t 
used to drinking wine with a drop of 
water, which is the usual French 
custom, and I began to get quite 
fuzzy as the day wore on. We had 
to lie dead quiet all afternoon; for 
several of the enemy hunting me were 
slaking their thirst in the bar below. 

I was in a very pleasant room facing 
south, with a view of Mont Blanc, I 
think, in the distance. The window 
was covered with netting, and by 
sitting up in bed I could just see what 
was going on outside. I soon tired 
of looking through the window, since 
it gave me an inferiority complex to see 
the enemy going past or drinking out- 
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side the bar below. ‘There was , 
wireless-set by the bed, and at each 
hour one of the Merry Men came jp 
and kept a listening watch on trans. 
missions from England. He had some 
sort of code which he kept consulting, 
but I didn’t want to inquire to 
deeply into what was going on. At 
one time he got the news in English, 
and I heard that our bombers were 
out over Milan last night, and “ One 
of our aircraft is missing.’’ I wondered 
if it referred to me or whether it was 
one of the boys in Main Force. We 
had to listen to the radio with the 
volume turned down in case it should 
be heard outside the window. 

I was keen to contact the man for 
whom I was bringing my load of arms, 
I had shown Robin Hood the position 
of the dropping point I had been given 
on a Michelin map which he had 
produced. The dropping point was 
only about five miles away from us, 
but discreet inquiries had failed to 
gather any information. As he ex- 
plained to me, there were at least 
five different secret societies—the Com- 
mittee of Resistance, the Patriotic 
Committee, the Secret Army, and two 
others. It wasn’t till some days later 
that I met the man for whom I was 
bringing the load. 

I dropped into a doze, and awoke 
soon after midnight to find a terrible 
commotion going on. I thought the 
Italians had come for me. All the 
Merry Men were dashing around with 
Sten guns and manning the windows. 
Soon they were all in position and dead 
quiet reigned. The Blonde was on duty 
at my window. Robin Hood came i 
very much out of breath and told me 
that they had gone to the place wher 
I had jettisoned, but that the area was 
guarded by Italians. They had nearly 
been caught, but had got away with- 
out having to bump any of them of. 
Then they heard from a friend that 
some of the Gendarmes had part of my 
load at the police station. They had 
dashed into the police station, held 
the Gendarmes up, and forced them! 
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to give up ten Sten guns. These they 

ut into sacks (there were only three 
of them in the raiding party), and then 
they beat it on bicycles, hotly pursued 
by the Gendarmes. They thought 
that they had thrown the Gendarmes 
off the scent, but in case of a surprise 
attack they were going to man the 
defences all night. I must say that 
anyone attacking the Coq d’Or that 
night would have had a mild surprise, 
for there was @ man or woman at each 
window with a Sten gun. We now had 
thirteen (one u/s with the barrel 
missing), @ revolver, and a few hand- 
grenades. Thank goodness no attack 
developed. I just lay and sweated all 
night long. 

Next day, Monday, was a compara- 
tively quiet day. They told me that 
my crew were going to be buried with 
Military Honours at 1000 hours the 
next morning and that they were going 
to lie in state that evening. The 
townsfolk were to be permitted to 


I felt pretty depressed all day long. We 
had to keep quiet as there was always 
a Gendarme drinking in the bar, and at 
one time a plain-clothes Gestapo man. 





My nerves were going to pieces fast. In 
the afternoon I looked out of the 
window and saw a Gendarme standing 
by a car outside the bar. He was 
evidently waiting while his superiors 
were having a drink inside. He must 
have stood there about a quarter of an 
hour, and I was in such a low state of 
morale by this time that I felt like 
leaning out of the window and saying, 
“O.K., I'll come quiet.’ After all, I 
had got out of the most terrific crash 
ilive, and why should I risk getting 
shot now? If I gave myself up I 
should have a guarantee that I’d come 
out of this war alive. There were two 
things that held me back. The first 
vas that I was in living fear of interro- 
gation at Dulag Luft. The other that 
ill the people who were helping me 
vould be shot or have to take to the 
mountains. Thank God I resisted the 


‘emptation ; and writing about it now 
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when I am perfectly safe makes it all 
seem silly. I am quite convinced that 
if escapees can only resist this desire to 
give themselves up for the first forty- 
eight hours in enemy territory they 
will find the rest of the escape com- 
paratively easy and uneventful. 

Soon after dark Robin Hood, and 
@ man whom I was to know later as 
Nicko, came into my room and sat 
down quietly on the bed. Robin Hood 
said, “This man was in a bar in 
Annecy a short while ago and a 
Gendarme said to him, ‘ If I were you 
Ishould move your friend. The Italians 
know where he is now and they are 
coming for him at ten o’clock tonight.’ 
That gives us half an hour to get out. 
Tll come and dress you in a few 
minutes, then we shall eat and start 
off up the mountain at ten to ten.” 
I told him that I was quite capable 
of walking at least ten miles, and he 
said that we weren’t going very far— 
only 1000 metres. What he didn’t 
explain was that we were going 1000 
metres vertically ! 

I was somewhat perturbed at the 
narrow margin we were allowing 
between our departure and the arrival 
of the ‘ Eye-ties,’ and remarked on it. 
They told me not to worry, for the 
Italians were always late! Mean- 
while, the house was like a beehive. 
The Maquis were busy packing ruck- 
sacks and eating at the same time— 
great chunks of black bread and cheese. 
I had such wind up I couldn’t touch 
a thing. I was dressed in yet another 
civilian suiting — somewhat better 
fitting than the last. I suggested that 
I should be allowed to pay for it, but 
they said it had been in a second-hand 
clothes shop of a collaborator whom 
they had recently bumped off, and to 
conclude the operation they had helped 
themselves to his stock. We started 
to climb up the mountain at the back 
of the Coq d’Or at a few minutes to 
ten, scrambling upwards among nut 
bushes. Some of the Maquis stayed 
behind as a rearguard hiding in 
cunningly concealed fox-holes which 
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looked down on the Coq d’Or at the 
bottom of the valley. I noticed that 
they had a very good field of fire, and 
if they wanted to retreat it was very 
easy to get away in the ‘ underground 
passages’ of the nut bushes. It was 
possible to travel all over the mountain- 
side by these underground passages 
without being seen, and the Italians 
were afraid to enter into the scrub as 
it was so easy to surprise them and 
bump them off. This scrub in Corsica 
is called ‘ Maquis,’ and thus the 
Maquis got their name. 

I had a ‘bedroom’ allotted me 
which had been cut out of the bushes. 
It had wire-netting stretched between 
four bushes and covered with hay. 
This made a marvellous bed, and 
that night, for the first time, I 
slept well. One of the contributing 
factors was the feeling of safety. In 
the Maquis I knew I could run for it, 
but in the house I should have been 
trapped. Some time after midnight 
Poppy came to see how I was getting 
on. She had climbed all the way up 
to bring me a drink of water and an 
extra blanket. That woman looked 
after us as though we were her own 
children. Whenever I tried to thank 
her she would merely say, “‘ It is for 
France.” 

No attack developed on the Coq 
d’Or, although a party of soldiers 
arrived and sat drinking in the bar 
till all hours. The Maquis reckoned 
that the Italians were afraid to attack. 
Mussolini had fallen from power a 
week before and the ‘ Eye-ties ’ were less 
brave than ever. Furthermore, one or 
two of them had been bumped off 
recently by the Maquis, and the scrap 
which they had had the previous winter 
had cost them dear. 

Poppy and the girls crept up from 
the Coq d’Or at dawn with hot bowls 
of coffee, into which we dipped the 
hard black bread in order to soften it. 
After breakfast the Maquis started to 
clean their guns. This was a ritual 


carried out every morning, and I 
noticed that only half were cleaned at 
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a time. The rest were ready in cay 
of emergency. It was only a smal 
point, but I learnt that they had ong 
been surprised while cleaning their 
guns, and they weren’t going to let it 
happen again. The Maquis eve, 
practise stripping their guns ani 
reassembling them blindfolded ! 

As the sun rose higher the day got 
hotter and hotter. By eleven o'clock] 
would have given anything for 
drink. I had my tin of orange juice 
with me, and was tempted to open 
it, but I thought that a time might 
come more urgent than the present 
when I might need it. By shaking it 
at my ear I could hear the liquid 
rushing about inside, and that helped 
a little. At mid-day Poppy appeared 
again with a two-gallon water-can full 
of water. Never has water tasted s0 
wonderful. 

At dinner-time we set off down the 
hillside to partake of our dinner, which 
was laid out on about a dozen plates 
in one of the lower passages. Here we 
were—an army marching down the 
mountain-side inside the nut bushes, 
and no one could see us. I had two 
fried eggs for lunch, fried in butter, 
and the Maquis had boiled potatoes 
and cheese and black bread, with, of 
course, wine. They seemed to drink 
nothing but wine. We went back to 
our normal hide-out high up in the 
mountain after dinner, and we were 
lying on the ground playing cards 
when Robin Hood brought in 4 
civilian shaking with fright and as 
white as a sheet. He was a youth of 
about twenty, with a weak-looking 
chin, and he had been caught snooping 
around. He said he was just pick- 
ing nuts, but they were taking no 
chances with him. He was to be kept 
@ prisoner until I got away, and if! 
was subsequently captured he was 
going to be shot. He seemed quite 
relieved, for he thought he was going 
to be shot on the spot. He wasn't 
tied up in any way. Robin Hood said 
that he was so scared he wouldn't 
have the guts to make a break for it. 
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They had had him under suspicion for 
some time, but not enough proof to 
shoot him. He was still there, crouch- 
ing under the nut bushes when I left. 
Nobody ever spoke to him, and he just 
hung around like a dog, and like a dog 
he had the odd piece of bread thrown 
at him. 

The Chief of the Secret Army came 
to see me during the afternoon. He 
was in civilian kit, but no Air-Marshal 
could have had a more courteous 
reception. The discipline of the 
Maquis was magnificent. Nobody ever 
moaned at being given a job to do. 
Everybody was mad keen and they 
even practised, in the open air, going 
into an office, saluting, removing head- 
gear, replacing headgear, saluting, and 
going out again. The Chief had 
come to say that arrangements had 
been made for me to travel to a 
point adjacent to the Swiss frontier 
in a car with a motor-cyclist outrider 
at 5 p.m. I had no papers, and the 
marks on my face were enough to 
give me away anyway, so the motor- 
cyclist was to go first and make 
certain that the road was clear of 
controls. If we came across a Gendarme 
I was to moan, and the driver would 
say that I had met with a terrible 
accident and he was rushing me to 
hospital. 

In preparation for going over the 
frontier into Switzerland I was made 
to practise crawling, which, with my 
two bad arms, I had to do on my 
back. I got quite good at it after 


a bit, but it is somewhat hard on 


clothes. 
There is a great shortage of razor 


-blades in France, and that afternoon, 


without any anesthetic, I was shaved 
by Robin Hood with a blade six weeks 
old! He left the hair round the cuts 
and chopped the rest off. It was 
murder. Finally, I was dressed with a 
trilby hat pulled well over the fore- 
head to hide the cuts, and a pair of 
huge dark glasses to cover my black 
eyes. All I had to do was to dab 
my nose with a handkerchief to 
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cover a cut there and I looked fairly 
normal. 

At five o'clock the car arrived with 
Nicko as driver and a motor-cyclist as 
escort. I was to hide in the bushes 
alongside the road opposite the Coq 
d’Or, and as the car drove slowly 
down the lane I was supposed to nip 
out and get in. Just as I stepped out 
of the bushes Poppy appeared from 
somewhere, threw her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me on both cheeks, 
bursting into tears at the same time. 
It rather upset our predetermined 
plan, but fortunately I was able to get 
aboard without anyone seeing me. 
We set off for Geneva, and, after a few 
kilometres, stopped outside a garage 
to get some petrol for the motor-bike. 
This took quite a while, and I gathered 
it was a black-market deal. I sat in 
the back of the car and watched people 
go past. I was amazed that no 
one took any notice of me. The deal 
for petrol was eventually concluded, 
and off we set once more. Things went 
fairly smoothly until we came to an 
enormous bridge over a deep valley. 
We had just turned on to it when we 
noticed what appeared to be a traffic 
jam at the far end. We all thought it 
was a traffic control and that the 
motor-cyclist had been caught. I 
noticed Nicko fingering his revolver 
and thought I’d better do the same, 
though whether I should have had 
sufficient courage to fire it was 
another matter. When we reached 
the far end we found three com- 
pletely deserted buses and nobody 
there at all. We heaved a sigh of 
relief and drove on. At a town called 
Cruseilles we pulled up before entering, 
while the motor-cyclist went ahead to 
do a thorough reconnaissance. He 
returned after ten minutes, gave us 
the O.K., and we drove on. The next 
halt was outside St Julien. Here, 
however, the motor-cyclist returned 
shaking his head. There was a heated 
discussion in very fast French, not a 
word of which I understood. Finally, 
Nicko suggested that I should get out 
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and hide in some bushes while they 
drove on into the town and saw how 
the land lay. 

I lay in the bushes for twenty 
minutes, and finally the car and 
motor-cycle returned. They said it 
was hopeless trying to get through 
to-day and that they would take me 
to a little farm where it was very 
tranquil. Tranquil was the right word. 
It was in the bottom of a deep 
valley, with never a sound of a train, 
car, aircraft, or internal combustion 
engine of any kind. I never quite 
worked out the relationships of the 
people who lived there. There was a 
young non-mobilised Maquis called 
André, his wife, a woman of about 
thirty with a baby which wasn’t hers, 
and a young girl of about seventeen. 

Before they left, Nicko told me 
that there had been 7000 people at 
the funeral of my crew that morning. 
We had heard the bell tolling when we 
were away up the hillside. The crowd 
had sung the ‘“ Marseillaise”’ and 


nearly everybody had brought flowers. 


Many of the wreaths were in the form 
of a Croix de Lorraine. Nicko had 
taken a film of the funeral, and he 
now presented me with the film and a 
full description of the ceremony, which 
he had put on paper. I myself would 
have liked to send some flowers, 
but this being impracticable at the 
time, other arrangements were made, 
and one month after the funeral a 
wreath was put on the grave (it was a 
communal grave) from me with a note 
reading as follows :— 


“To: Johnnie, 
Bob, 
Mack, 
Soyez tranquil. 
tache. 


Maden, 
Pollard, 
Davies. 
Nous acheverons le 
Votre Capitaine, ‘ Tarry.’ ”’ 


It was considered that an unusual 
incident of this sort would help to 
bolster up morale. Nicko assured me 
that the grave would never be without 
flowers, and that they were getting 
up a subscription to buy a suitable 
gravestone. 
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He also had information about the 
load that I had jettisoned. Appar. 
ently the Italians had only got four 
of the containers. The rest had 
“mysteriously ’’ disappeared. Apart 
from the arms, a large sum of money, 
100 pairs of boots, and hundreds of 
tins of sardines were in French hands, 

Nicko and his party left me then 
in the care of André, saying that I was 
to remain here until called for. Then 
ensued a period of absolute peace. 
For the first time since I had left 
England I was able to eat, and, like 
everybody else, André’s family just 
couldn’t do enough for me. Here I 
had my first wash for three days, 
and I spent all day long lying in a 
deck-chair under a Victoria plum tree 
in the garden just sleeping and eating 
plums. I always kept a pro-Nazi 
paper handy to put over my face and 
pretend I was asleep when the neigh- 
bours called. The paper was ‘Le 
Petit Dauphinois,’ and it certainly 
stopped people talking to me. André 
told the neighbours that I was a 
relative from Lyons who had met with 
an accident. In the evenings, just 
after sundown, we would go for walks 
up the valley, and as we _ passed 
the farmhouses we could hear them 
listening to the French news from 
England. It always amazed me how 
news travelled round Haute Savoie. 
On the 19th August André told me 
that all the people in the valley were 
saying that an Armistice Commission 
was on its way from Italy to Lisbon. 
This was true, but was not announced 
to the world until the 9th September. 

While I was sitting in the kitchen 
the night of my arrival André went 
quietly through to the back bedroom, 
and I knew what he was going to do 
even before he came back. Each of 
the Maquis at the Coq d’Or, on finding 
me alone in my room, would myster- 
ously back out again, only to retum 
with his revolver, which he would show 
me with great pride. In this cas 
André did exactly the same. His wa 
a long barrel ‘22 with ‘“‘ Property of the 
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United States’? written on it in a 
similar manner to my own. All the 
Maquis seemed to have revolvers, but 
they all seemed to be of different 
calibres. 

Life was very pleasant at André’s, 
and I had a feeling of complete security 
until the second night, when I woke 
up at 2 A.M. to hear a woman screaming 
her head off. I broke out into a sweat 
of fear right away, for I imagined that 
the Gestapo had got hold of one of the 
womenfolk and were trying to force 
her to tell them where I was. I tried 
to cock the Colt, but I couldn’t do it 
with my one hand. Then I thought I 
might risk a jump from the bedroom 
window, which was fairly low, and 
make a dash for open country. Just 
as I climbed on the sill there was 
a piercing scream from almost right 
below me, and, in the full light of the 
moon, I could see a woman throwing 
her head back making all the noise. 
I was a bit taken aback at first, but 
I soon realised that she was as mad 
as a hatter, and then André let me 
know that it was all right. Apparently 
she usually came around this way at 
full moon. He seemed quite casual 
about it, but my pulse didn’t settle 
down till after breakfast. 

On the afternoon of the third day 
at André’s I retired to bed after an 
enormous lunch, and awoke to find 
the room full of people, with Nicko on 
one side of the bed and a young blonde 
girl of twenty-two on the other. 
Nicko introduced me to the girl, who 
was called Annette, and said that I 
was to go courting with her that 
afternoon, the principle being that 


“I had to approach the Swiss frontier 


through some wild country. If I 
went alone I might arouse suspicion, 
but if I had a girl with me the Italian 
frontier guard would merely think 
that we were “ walking out.” 

After the usual French ceremony of 
saying “‘ Good-bye” we set off in a 
Citroen saloon, which was propelled 
by a gasogene (wood fuel burning) 
apparatus. The driver, Nicko, and 
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Annette sat in front, and I sat in the 
back with the spare wheel and great 
bags of fuel for the gasogene apparatus. 
The windows were blacked out, and I 
never quite gathered whether this was 
done so that my face might not be seen 
or whether it was to hide the fact that 
the back of the car was usually like 
a cellar full of coal, for the fuel for the 
gasogene had to be carried somewhere. 

As we climbed up out of the valley 
we met the motor-cyclist outrider, 
who was waiting for us under a tree. 
He set off ahead of us at high speed, 
and immediately our near hind tyre 
burst. Muttering terrible French curses 
about ersatz rubber, Nicko and the 
driver set-to to change the wheel. 
Then the jack wouldn’t fit. It was 
very hot and [ sat on a high pumpkin 
at the side of the road, whilst Annette 
kept at a respectable distance from the 
terrible French curses. Finally, the 
wheel was changed, and we chased 
off after the motor-cycle. This time 
I was to approach Switzerland from 
another direction altogether, which 
meant a drive of about 40 kilometres. 
We passed through the town of 
Cruseilles once more and ran through 
some glorious country towards Bonne- 
ville. It was an extremely hot day, 
and the gasogene apparatus made 
things even hotter inside the car. We 
caught up with the motor-cyclist after 
a lengthy chase, and the whole journey 
went very smoothly. There were 
about four danger-spots on the way, 
but there was no control at any of them. 
We nearly lost our motor-cyclist once 
more when he shot under the level- 
crossing gates at Bonne just as they 
were coming down. Wild shrieks on 
the horn persuaded the railway man 
to stop winding down the gates, and 
we shot under them with a few inches 
to spare. In Bonne there were quite a 
few Italians off duty sitting on the 
walls of a barracks. They looked very 
like the prisoners of war in England ; 
in fact, I was subconsciously looking 
for the brightly coloured patch on 
their trouser legs. 
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When we were about two miles from 
our crossing-point at the frontier we 
stopped the car and sat at the road- 
side while Annette went ahead on the 
pillion of the motor-cycle to see that 
all was clear. While we were sitting 
there a very small motor-cycle with 
two enormous Italian soldiers (I should 
think they were warrant officers by 
the girth of their stomachs) went past. 
For the first time I felt more interest 
than fear at seeing them. The motor- 
cyclist returned to say that all was 
O.K., and we set off on our last lap. 
We turned into a very third-rate 
road, went down it a short distance, 
and got out. The driver went back 
in the car, and Annette, Nicko, the 
motor-cyclist, and I strolled on down 
the lane. It was essential to stroll 
and not to walk in order to allay sus- 
picion. I had discarded the sling, 
which had supported my arm, and had 
my thumb in my coat button and 
Annette’s small coat over my arm. 
Provided I pretended to blow my nose 
if anyone passed me, they wouldn’t be 
able to tell that I had met with an 
accident. 

We soon got a good view of the lie 
of the land ahead. This small lane 
led down the side of a valley, across 
a railway line, and right up to the 
frontier post ahead. WNicko and the 
motor-cyclist were going on to the 
frontier post and were going to buy 
cigarettes from the Italian guard 
while Annette and I turned right after 
crossing the railway and wandered 
through a small copse of bushes and 
a couple of hayfields. Our eventual 
object was to reach a farmhouse on 
the farther hill, where we were to hide 
till dark and then cross the wire. We 
passed some French farm labourers 
working in a field just as we came to 
the railway, and my faith in my dis- 
guise was somewhat shattered by one 
of them giving the V-sign. We sepa- 
rated after crossing the railway, and 
Annette and I started on our walk 
across country. When we were in the 


bushes I cocked my Colt and got my 
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R.A.F. wire-cutters handy. The fron- 
tier looked so close now that I was 
determined to get across at any cost. 
From the bushes up to the farmhouse 
we had to cross two fields and walk a 
few hundred yards along a main road. 
It was ghastly strolling along hand in 
hand and chewing grass. My mouth 
was dead dry. It was worse than 
crossing the Dutch coast at nought 
feet on a moonlight night. We reached 
the farmhouse and went into the 
kitchen, which was in the front of the 
house facing the road. They had been 
expecting us, and the old farmer was 
overjoyed. He kept saying that I 
was the first Englishman he had 
passed over the frontier and that he 
felt very honoured. I drank a pint of 
fresh milk, and we all sat round the 
kitchen table chatting. It was cool 
in the kitchen, and we could watch 
people passing by outside on the road. 

Suddenly I could hear the noise of 
singing in the distance. It was coming 
nearer and getting louder, and it 
wasn’t just ordinary singing. It was 
real opera stuff sung in harmony by 
several voices. Then the songsters 
came in sight. They were five very 
small short Italians with bent backs 
and long guns over their shoulders, 
but on their heads were enormous 
hats with great long feathers. The 
feathers seemed to trail from the 
front of the hat to the middle of 
their backs. These were the frontier 
guard, looking more like a scene 
from a comic opera, and all my 
fear seemed to disappear. From that 
moment onwards till I got across the 
border I was overcome with a terrific 
‘Superiority Aertex.”’ 

Nicko and the motor-cyclist arrived 
soon afterwards. They had kept the 
‘Eye-ties’ interested at the frontier post 
while we crossed the two fields. They 
partook of a glass of wine and we sat 
round the table chatting for quite a 
while. Nicko told me that the Italians 
were announcing the fact that they 
had shot me down. French people in 
Annecy said that the Italians had 
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indeed opened fire on us when we flew 
north along the railway. We had 
apparently passed over a new barracks 
where @ thousand men were billeted. 
They manned a machine-gun all night 
long, since the Maquis were rather 
inclined to lob the odd hand-grenade 
over the wall. The strange thing is 
that no one in the aircraft saw us being 
fred at and I didn’t feel anything 
hitting us, but then I’ve been hit by 
303 before and not known about it. If 
they did hit us then they may have 
got us in the gallery pipes, which 
would explain why Nos. 2 and 4 tanks 
on which we were running would show 
their warning lights and appear to be 
empty. It is a pity we couldn’t have 
changed to Nos. 1 and 3 earlier to 
confirm this. 

As Annette and I had some two 
hours to wait before it would be dark 
enough to go farther, Nicko and the 
motor-cyclist said ‘* Good-bye’’ and 
went off back to Annecy. The farmer 
took Annette and me out to his summer- 
house in the garden. This was covered 
with rambler roses growing on lattice- 
work, and from here we were able to 
watch the Italian frontier patrols 
through the lattice-work without their 
seeing us. They weren’t very interested 
in their work. It would have been 
easy enough to crawl out the 100 yards 
in daylight and cut through the wire 
while the patrol was the other end of 
his beat. 

The farmer himself was an amazing 
character. He hated the sight of all 
ltalians and Germans and told you 
about it in a very loud voice, parti- 
cularly whenever any Italians passed 
the front of the house. It rather 
frightened me, but he seemed to enjoy 
speaking his mind so that they could 
hear him. 

In the kitchen there were two clocks 
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with an hour’s difference between 
them. One he called Swiss and the 
other Enemy time! When it began 
to get dark (at about 8 P.M. Swiss 
time) the farmer sent his two daughters 
to the frontier posts to check up on 
the Italians’ activity. A thunder- 
storm had started and both girls 
returned with the news that as it was 
raining the patrols had come in and 
that they were all playing cards. 
We crept from the back of the house 
to a small kitchen garden which he 
had only about 30 feet from the wire. 
We hid in the sunflowers. He showed 
me the exact spot to tackle the wire. 
He said it was loose at the bottom, 
and seeing that I had my R.A.F. 
pliers ready, he asked me not to cut it 
if I could help it, as that might raise 
suspicion. Annette and I crept quickly 
across to the wire, and I was just 
lifting the bottom up when there was 
a terrific flash of lightning. We were 
only 50 yards from the fortified 
house in which the patrols were 
sheltering, but they had closed the 
shutters over the windows to keep 
the rain out. It was a bit of a tight 
squeeze, but I managed to get under 
the wire on my back while Annette 
held it up. She, being very slim and 
athletic, nipped through quickly after 
me. We tucked the wire away at the 
bottom in the long grass so that it 
didn’t look as though it had been 
disturbed and set off across an enor- 
mous field. 

We walked the first 100 yards in 
silence, then Annette whispered, 
** Libre.” I just couldn’t reply; my 
heart was too full, so I just squeezed 
her hand. It seemed strange, this 
sudden freedom which I felt after 
passing the wire. The relief from 
tension almost brought tears to my 
eyes. 
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BY ZERES. 


* To a life that’s just begun.” 


THE village mason came to mend my 
wall. With one deft stroke he drove 
his pick through the main pipe of my 
water supply. The resultant pheno- 
menon resembled a Yellowstone Park 
Geyser, and the plumber passing, 
paused to direct his blow-lamp upon 
the leak. This miniature flammen- 
werfer soldered the hole, but narrowly 
escaped firing my thatch. Seemingly 
stunned as a result of their own 
spectacular activities, these twin tech- 
nicians next made straight for our 
local hostelry. 

Here, up on the Moor, with the 
ceaseless surge of the breakers below 
us and the sea-fret wet on our faces, 
we are more neighbourly than in less 
remote English villages. Thus it was 
impossible for me to reproach either 
the mason or the plumber, because I 
am on intimate social terms with their 
interesting progeny. These are Molly, 
Tommy, Judy, and Harry. 

According to an outworn tradition, 
the young enjoy tales that are told by 
the old. In that popular Victorian 
ballad, ‘‘ After the Ball,’’ a little maiden 
climbed an old man’s knees and 
begged for a story, do, Uncle, please. 
Judy has never shown any inclination 
to climb my knees, and if later in life 
she should develop an urge towards 
Another’s, | somehow feel that it will 
not be for the purpose of listening to 
stories. Be that as it may, here it is 
the children who do the story-telling 
and I, representing Senility, who do 
the listening. In fact, Judy resembles 
that little Victorian maiden only to 
the extent of sharing the latter’s in- 
satiable curiosity about bachelorhood. 
Why are you single, why live alone, 
have you no babies, have you no home ? 
Harry—no ornament of chivalry— 


(From a Scouts’ Song.) 


once smacked her head for such 
feminine commiseration. “Du yu 
rackon men be same-like wumin ?” 
he asked her scornfully. It was the 
children who first showed me the 
Unknown Grave. This is lonely and 
above high-water mark, because a 
century ago a girl drowned herself in 
the Bay. As that misanthrope Harry 
explained officiously, “‘’Er wur in 
trouble.” It was also the children 
who told me a long eerie tale about a 
mad moorland witch. And finally it 
was Tommy who gave me the startling 
information that the great rocks 
behind my cottage constituted a well- 
authenticated pied a terre of the 
Prince of Darkness. ‘’Ole Varmer 
*Awke sor un ’isself asatiday night, 
an’ cum runnin’ back tu’ t’pub.” 
That ‘back to’ seemed to me noi 
without its significance. 

But one day the Younger Generation 
came to the end of its repertoire and 
asked the Older Generation to carry 
on the Arabian Nights sequence. In 
polite modern parlance Judy invited 
me to shoot off my own mouth, and 
Tommy, who appropriately enough 
has military ambitions, asked the 
abrupt question, ‘“‘ Wot ‘appens i 
t’Army ?”’ 


The kaleidoscope of memory turns 
and, as through a glass darkly, I look 
back upon a military ‘ cavalcade. 
“Yes, ‘C’ Squadron’s for it again,’ 
says someone, shaking me rudely 
at midnight. ‘Get up—you: the 
Mount’s gone and your mare’s not yel 
saddled.”’ 

‘*May Allah have you in His Keep- 
ing,” says my Pathan orderly piousl) 
in Pushto as he tightens my girth. 
We swiftly hit the trail of this the 
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ijatest Afridi raid, for ‘ we’ 
Frontier Cavalry. 

Now it is the African Bush. Across 
an immense starlit wilderness some 
Somal Camelry are trotting tirelessly. 
Trotting tirelessly in order to reach 
the water-holes before the Dervishes, 
because the loser in this race will die 
of thirst. ‘“‘ Warya!’’ cries fuzzy- 
wuzzy-haired old Sergeant Gabobi, as 
he flogs his swift thoroughbred 
dromedary up alongside my own. 
“We shall just about do it, Sirkal.” 

The scene shifts again to the hot 
steaming, tiger-haunted Assamese 
Jungle, with Local Irregulars hard on 
the heels of Headhunters. Whispers 
young Mansur Rai, small Gurkha 
scout, wriggling serpent-like on his 
belly, “‘ See, Sahib, that looks like one 
of their rock chutes, so they cannot 
now be far off us.”’ They were not far 
off us, as both of us discovered exactly 
two seconds later. 

And then those sharp, shadowed 
Moroccan Mountains, towards which 
we go bumping and thumping along, 
in an ineredible Spanish Armoured 
Train. ‘* Viva la Guerra !”’ cries our 
local optimist, as our engine with a 
defiant whistle proceeds to charge an 
ambush of Riff Khabyle tribesmen, 
who presumably have already torn up 
the Permanent Way. 

And so on almost endlessly, until on 
board that ultimately inevitable Hos- 
pital Ship, when through some slight 
confusion of ideas a young nurse 
covers my merely sleeping form with 
the Mortuary Sheet. Yes, this is the 
Army, Mr Jones—or as I should now 


are the 


_ say, Tommy. 


“1 should hate the insecty part,” 
says Judy, shuddering, and referring 
to the scorpions, spiders, and leeches 
of my horrid narration. ‘“‘ Du them 
Sheikhs ’ave t’marry ‘alf- dozen 
wumin ?”’ asks a horror-stricken Harry. 
“'Wur chaps h’ever h’et h’up by they 
tigers ?”’ asks Tommy uncomfortably, 
as one possibly with some future per- 
sonal interest in this matter. Too 
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late it occurs to me that my own 
military experiences are perhaps not 
of a nature to render me an ideal 
recruiter. Rather I seem a second 
Mrs Bond, calling her ducklings to 
their fate with a candour that must 
surely have defeated its own purpose. 
However, to the born soldier it is the 
kicks rather than the ha’pence of the 
Service which seem to make some un- 
accountable appeal. In the meantime, 
as their lives are planned at present, 
Tommy has just begun ‘to go in 
t’boats,’ or to be a budding fisher- 
boy. In his blue guernsey, and high 
sea-boots, he already looks a diminutive 
sailor, rather than a soldier. Harry 
helps to ‘mind’ Varmer ’*Awke’s 
great wagon horses, Molly works with 
her mother in the bakehouse, while 
Judy, who is purely ornamental, goes 
to the Pictures. 

Down there in the crepuscule of the 
valley the Church clock strikes the 
hour. And our inn, with the sign- 
board of some unknown bird of inky 
plumage, locally nicknamed the Lucky 
Duck, opens its doors. 


I had arranged to meet our Vicar 
at the inn in connection with the 
Scouts. We borrow a hall which 
belongs to that hostelry, and conse- 
quently the Vicar makes a point of 
sometimes calling on the landlady. 
On such occasions, namely when 
pursuing this policy of appeasement, 
he orders a small mug of cider. But he 
sips this so slowly, and with such 
obvious disinclination, as to exasperate 
rather than propitiate his hostess. 
For, as she declares, it will give the 
*Ouse a bad name. Tonight he greeted 
me, addressing me by my soldier’s 
rank, whereupon a sailor’s shadowy 
form detached itself from the Rem- 
brandt-like background. “Jest me 
luck ’’—said the Shadowy Form rising, 
and ordering itself another double 
rum—‘ sitting ’ere h’all snug an’ 
shipshape h’in a seafarin’ man’s pub, 
when h’in walks a Soldier.’ As our 
Moor is nowhere near any important 
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seaport, I was baffled by the allusion 
and invited enlightenment. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the Shadowy Form sneeringly, 
“yer won’t ’ardly deny that a pub 
called ther Crown h’an h’Anchor ain’t 
a seafarin’ "Ouse ?”’ 

“But, my good man,” interpolated 
the puzzled Vicar, “‘ this—er—place 
of refreshment is called the—um— 
Lucky Duck.”’ 

* Rats,” said the sailor uncom- 
promisingly, ‘‘there h’ain’t no such 
name.”’ 

“* Well,” admitted the Vicar, losing 
ground, “I believe it really ought to 
be called the Black Heron.”’ 

““That’s better,’’ replied the sailor 
complacently, tossing down his rum; 
“you h’an yer duckie ducks: you 
horter be ashamed of yerself at your 
h’age.’’ Waved into temporary silence 
by our scandalised landlady, who 
warned the speaker that she knew 
what to do with those who gave the 
*?Ouse a bad name, the Mercantile 
Marine finally made the Church a 
handsome apology. ‘‘ Right h’orf me 
course,” the sailor admitted, referring 
to the port of call he had been steering 
for, but missed by twenty miles. 
“Not that h’i was h’on the wrong 
*bus’’—he insisted—‘ but h’on the 


right *bus goin’ the wrong way.’’: 


I was still pondering this almost 
Einsteinian view of the situation, 
when he was off again. ‘“‘ H’an you 
see, sir,’ he continued—now address- 
ing the Vicar almost feudally— it 
was h’all that talk about Birds wot 
h’upset me. Never ’ad no use for ’em. 
No, not since one of ’em pinched me 
wallet in ’Frisco.”’ 

The Vicar, although mystified by 
the ornithological reference, was deeply 
interested in the geographical aspect. 
** San Francisco,’’ he murmured dream- 
ily, ‘“‘and the Golden Gate, what a 
colourful life you must have led.”’ 

** Now, don’t you start gettin’ fresh,”’ 
said the sailor, boiling over again. 
“Wot h’ever h’ive done was never 
nothin’ like that. Brought h’up most 
perticular we was as kids.’ The 
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Vicar gave up the unequal struggle, 
and withdrawing into the shadows, 
recommenced sip, sip, sipping that mug 
of cider of his. For the first time the 
sailor now noticed the Vicar’s tech- 
nique, and gazed spellbound at the 
spectacle. ‘‘ Say, mate ’—he breathed 
aromatically into my unwilling ear— 
““why don’t ’e get h’outside h’it? 
Wot’s wrong with the grog ther h’old 
gal’s bin servin’? From the way ’e’s 
nosin’ h’it, she mighter drorn ’im a 
pint of h’Epsom’s.”’ And that was the 
last remark that the sailor made, 
because the landlady overheard it. 
Stating briefly that she would not 
serve those who persisted in giving the 
*Ouse a bad name, she pointed with 
a simple but expressive gesture in the 
direction of the door. The sailor 
accepted her verdict unquestioningly, 
as one not unfamiliar with such situa- 
tions in the past, but on the threshold 
he threw a backward glance at the 
Vicar and myself. ‘‘ H’all comes of 
gettin’ h’into Bad Company,” he said 
self-reproachfully, ‘‘ Lobsters, Sky 
Pilots, an’’’—he regarded the land- 
lady’s rather massive attractions doubt- 
fully—‘ Birds,”’ at last he conceded 
gallantly. 

**Praper Gud Riddance,” said one 
of our old Moorland Shepherds, eyeing 
me sourly, as though the sailor had 
been my own particular chum. ‘ Quite 
a Character,’’ said the Vicar, breathing 
again. ‘‘ Jack Ashore. Rather rough- 
and-ready perhaps ; still, one likes to 
meet all sorts. ‘A glimpse of It 
within the Tavern caught, better than 
in the Temple lost outright ’"—if you 
follow the idea.’’ I did not follow the 
idea at all. It seemed to me the 
sooner the sailor was lost outright, 
the better for all of us, and it was a 
matter of complete indifference to me 
whether we mislaid him in a temple or 
in a tavern. I also somehow felt in 
my bones that the landlady would 
think it was giving the ’Ouse a bad 
name to refer to it as a tavern, and I 
prayed inwardly that she would neither 
understand the allusion nor send the 
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Vicar packing after the sailor: because 
in the latter event the Scouts, who at 
the best of times are the most light- 
hearted of citizens, would be neither 
to hold nor to bind during Church 
Services over very many moons. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well, always 
provided that you are certain that it 
has ended. Meantime the Vicar, so 
far from having taken offence at any- 
thing, seemed to be congratulating 
himself that he had missed nothing ; 
while our usually austere landlady was 
now positively smiling, apparently as 
the result of having been publicly 
acclaimed as a Bird. I seized this 
opportunity of reminding all concerned 
of the original object of my present 
visit. But in our small and remote 
circle the descent into our midst of so 
‘colourful’ a stranger seemed to have 
rendered the Scouts non-starters, any- 
how for this evening. Said the land- 
lady—surprisingly—‘‘ Pore gentleman, 
I expect ’e’s very lonely when ’e’s on 
shaw.” Said the Vicar—even more 
surprisingly —‘* What we all need up 
here on the Moor is a good shaking up. 
To me that poor fellow seemed some- 
how to personify the Eternal Pilgrim.”’ 
I began to feel like Grumpy in Snow 
White, who replied scowlingly to the 
other Dwarfs’ endless sentimentalities, 
“You make me sick.”’ ‘*‘ Come, come,” 
said the Vicar with dreadful geniality, 
as though he almost read my thoughts, 
“you two, as old campaigners, would 
probably get along together like a 
house on fire.’’ One reads of criminals 
who, when arraigned on the capital 
charge, can only plead in extenuation 
of their deed that something seemed 
to snap in their brain. Something 
snapped in mine. ‘‘ Vicar,”’ I said, 
“for heaven’s sake finish your drink.”’ 
He eyed me with mild wonder and 
duly lowered the last fluid ounce to 
its appointed destination. 

The landlady shot me a gleam of 
approval. 


Of the four children it may or 
may not have been observed that no 
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remark of Molly’s has yet been placed 
on record. This is due to no over- 
sight; but she is a silent child who 
prefers gluing her mouth to a stick 
of ‘rock’ to wasting the pearls and 
rubies of her conversation upon me. 
When I say that she is silent I am not 
delicately suggesting that she is men- 
tally arrested. On the contrary she is 
as clever as forty foxes, and can 
express her views succinctly when 
occasion arises. She is a skinny, 
beady-eyed gamine, a sister of Tommy, 
and consequently a future sister-in- 
law of Judy—(for hitherto I have 
forgotten to say that the ladies of the 
party settled all this long ago)—and in 
due course she herself proposes marry- 
ing the woman-hating Harry, the 
latter being at present unconscious of 
his fate. For misogamist though 
Harry may be, his is no curmudgeonly 
or loutish personality, such as is likely 
to repel the opposite sex. Far from it ; 
for he has a carefree disposition that 
delights to whistle the hymns of the 
Sunday before last as he passes my 
gate, and, although not one of Will 
Shakespeare’s golden lads—being as 
dark as a raven—he is none the less 
a dashing figure when in corduroy 
breeches and box-cloth gaiters he 
bestrides his great Farm Horses. 

This morning the future Mrs Harry 
suddenly materialised—that is the 
only word for it—out of the depths of 
a ditch. Not the least of my com- 
plaints against this girl is her gift of 
instantaneous appearance and dis- 
appearance, which, although doubtless 
indispensable to a Hindu fakir’s activi- 
ties, is surely unnecessary in a happy, 
wholesome, Christian child. ‘‘ ’Ullo,”’ 
she said warily, detaching her oral 
cavity with difficulty from its constant 
companion, that adhesive stick of 
‘rock.’ ‘‘’Ullo,’’ I replied with equal 
caution, masking my own dispositions 
in the presence of one who, I felt, 
represented the Enemy. ‘“‘’Arry’s 
h’ooncle’s cum,’ she said briefly. 
“What of it?” I replied airily—for 
I have no reversionary interest in 
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Harry’s uncles. K’s t’chap yu seed 
in t’Looky Dook,”’ explained this bearer 
of ill-tidings. ‘‘ Well,’’ I replied in- 
hospitably, ‘‘ let’s hope he’ll be going 
again before very long.’’ At this 
remark the child seemed consumed 
with merriment, but dissembled her 
_ gaiety by blowing her nose. “‘ He chee, 
He chee, He chee’’—(she made sub- 
human noises)—‘‘ that’s a gud ’un! 
*E never be gwaine again. Never no 
more! Fair mazed ’e wur a meetin’ 
*Arry’s Mam again, an’ ’e’s up along a 
courtin’ ov t’widow in t’pub.” I 
slowly decoded this unwelcome intelli- 
gence report, and pondered its signifi- 
cance in relation to the Village’s 
scheme of things. Through one of 
those freaks of fortune the sailor had 
missed his *bus, only to rediscover a 
long-lost sister. He was now digging 
himself in with his in-laws, and 
attempting to consolidate his position 
by an alliance with the owner of the 
only licensed premises within many 
miles. The outlook did indeed look 
dark for the village. ‘‘ But what of 
his ship—Molly ?”’ I asked, adding 
her Christian name as a conciliatory 
afterthought. ‘Found dead with 
h’all ’ands,’’ replied Molly promptly, 
as one well schooled beforehand. 
‘* Who was found dead ?”’ I inquired 
bewildered, ‘‘and why shouldn’t he 
have all his hands?’’ Said Molly 
very patiently as to a Mental Defec- 
tive, “T’wur t’ship which found 
dead,’’ whereupon I suddenly saw the 
Light. The sailor’s ship had foundered 
with all Hands. Of course that would 
be just the sort of glamorous stuff he 
would try and put across our now 
apparently sentimentally inclined land- 
lady. ‘‘ But,’? I remonstrated scepti- 
cally, ‘if that is so, why wasn’t he 
drowned with all the rest ?”’ 

‘**K wur on Passionate Leave when 
t’ship sailed,’ countered Molly triumph- 
antly. Only for a moment was I 
startled by her extraordinary explana- 
tion, but after all, as the whole yarn 
was a complete fabrication, why 
worry whether the mythical leave 
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had been Companionate. In any cage 
it was none of my business; and 
apart from that, my long furlough 
on the Moor was now rapidly coming 
to its appointed end, when the sailor 
the widow, the Vicar, and the children 
would only live on in the realms of 
memory. I was now of half a mind to 
snub Molly by telling her so, but how 
to express my full meaning in some 
terse and telling phrase that would yet 
be within her comprehension, stumped 
me. I came to the conclusion that 
there are times when not only is silence 
golden but also inevitable. It was also 
about this time that it became slowly 
borne upon me that Molly was no 
longer with me, having, according to 
her constant custom, suddenly evapor. 
ated into what is generally described 
as thin air. 


The next day was May Day, and the 
great day in. our Village Calendar, 
when young and old sported themselves 
upon the Green. Foreigners have it 
that the English take their pleasures 
sadly, but I do not agree. What is 
known as the English Bank Holiday 
spirit seems to me the lively realisation 
of an English poet’s happy vision of 
Laughter holding both His sides; 
whereas, in allegedly gay and frivolous 
Latin Countries, the local festa usually 
begins with a solemn religious pro- 
cession, or a depressing bull - fight, 
accompanied later by the unexhilar- 
ating consumption of sirops, tisanes, 
eau sucrée, or aniseedos—beverages the 
very names of which are enough to 
turn any honest English stomach. 
When the great morning dawned, the 
Scouts, headed by Tommy and Harry, 
stood under my window waiting to 
take me protestingly—for it was an 
hour too early—to the Fray. How- 
ever, the imagined difficulties of the 
terrain apparently necessitated our 
making a slow and tortuous scouting 
approach to the Green, assisted by 
hand signalling, low whistles, and the 
imitation of a curlew’s cry, until it 
soon became evident to me that the 
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hour ahead of schedule was none too 
much. On arrival we found ample 
evidence of the excellent staff work of 
the Vicar and his willing aides. A 
gaily festooned Maypole marked the 
middle of the Green’s well-scythed 
grass. A miniature Grandstand of 
chairs and planks awaited the Finish 
of the Moor pony racing. A roped ring 
secured liberty of action for those 
human pythons, the wrestlers. Trestle- 
tables bore a profusion of what are 
usually and briefly referred to as cold 
viands. Nor was human thirst un- 
provided for, as was made clear by the 
presence of two huge barrels of farm- 
house cider, labelled respectively 
‘Sweet ’’ and ‘ Rough.’ As there was 
no Lady Bountiful to set all the 
other ladies of the parish by the 
ears, and since the Vicar himself is 
unmarried, the opening of proceedings 
was correspondingly simple, brief, and 
informal. 

“Splendid !”’ said the Vicar as the 
Scouts arrived, as smart as paint, and 
gave him their slick salute. What I 
like about our Vicar is that everything 
to do with his parish or parishioners is 
If the Scouts’ present 
arrival was Splendid, the Maypole 
dancing would be Wonderful, the 
pony racing First-rate, the wrestling 
matches Marvellous, the cold buffet 
Excellent, the weather either Magnifi- 
cent or else Deplorable, and even 
the distrusted cider Very Refreshing. 
Having extricated myself from the 
wrestling fixtures which somehow al- 
ways made me feel slightly unwell, 
owing to the plump pinkness of their 
nearly naked heavy-weight contest- 


“ ants, and having definitely dissociated 


myself from umpiring in the Mothers’ 
egg and spoon race—than which I had 
rather face the Zulus with their 
Assegais—it finally fell to my lot to 
become something between Judge, 
Starter, and Mounted Policeman at the 
Sport of Kings. Hitherto my own 
racing experiences having been limited 
to the unimaginatively conventional 
procedure of the better-known Courses, 
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I now began to feel rather at a loss 
amid the undeniably unusual circum- 
stances of our own local turf. There 
was, for example, the case of a horse 
with two owners, both of whom wished 
to be ‘up’ simultaneously—namely, @ 
bay gelding of thirteen hands from 
Tommy’s and Harry’s apparently joint 
Stable. Having prevented the owners 
from actually coming to blows, I 
effected a compromise—namely, that 
the one who was deprived of his ride 
should be allowed a front seat in the 
Grandstand. Then there was the 
lady jockey, aged twelve, who con- 
fided to me that her pony was of 
that star-gazing and jibbing variety 
whose best performances are so often 
realised running backwards. But at 
least the very nature of her problem 
provided its own solution—namely, 
to line up at the Starting Gate facing 
the wrong way. At the last moment 
Harry’s bay went sour on him and 
refused to let him mount, but cupping 
my hands for his foot I threw him up 
bareback ; for the gelding had long 
since shed what to him was an unusual 
encumbrance — namely, the saddle. 
Who it was that won or lost, or indeed 
ever finished, I never really knew, 
and in retrospect I am not at all sure 
that, inadvertently, I did not win 
myself. It was now time for the 
Maypole dancing, and at this moment 
I fell across the Vicar. ‘‘ Too bad,”’ 
he said, ‘*‘ but ’’—and here he men- 
tioned the name of a neighbouring 
hamlet—“‘ has let us down again and 
not sent their band.”’ 

** Then what will you do ?”’ I asked 
in some concern, for half the fun of 
the fair was centred around the May- 
pole. The Vicar gave a guilty little 
laugh. ‘‘As a matter of fact,’ he 
said, ‘“‘that Handy Man stepped into 
the breach a few days ago.” The 
Vicar is so accustomed to uttering 
soothing generalities to those of his 
flock who are in difficulty or distress, 
that it is not always easy to pin-point 
his exact meanings. ‘“‘ What Handy 
Man?’ I asked, puzzled. Replied 
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the Vicar facetiously, ‘‘Our mutual 
friend from San Francisco—ah, here 
he comes.’’ He came in a small ram- 
shackle car, and, emerging from it, he 
began to arrange some complicated 
apparatus. I have no technical know- 
ledge of such matters, but the apparatus 
seemed to be one of those happy 
compromises between a gramophone 
and a radio, and doubtless drew its 
life-blood from some concealed battery. 
Anyhow it was one of those powerful 
machines that, if so much as touched 
with the little finger, will let loose a 
sudden roar like a giant having a tooth 
pulled. There was, of course, no 
objection, out-of-doors, to that; the 
objection lay rather in what it might 
choose to roar at you. The machine 
itself had been lent by the village 
whose band had just failed us, but 
the sailor had procured from else- 
where ‘ records ’ that he himself deemed 
suitable for this our simple parochial 
occasion. I will not go so far as to say 
that the sailor’s selection was of a 
nature that would have justified Police 
Action, but certainly his programme 
would not have been accepted by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
delighted children pranced and capered 
round their Maypole—for nobody could 
deny that the tunes were most stimu- 
lating—but their elders sat pop-eyed 
and scarlet-cheeked, not daring to 
look one another in the face. Besides 
being a saintly man, to whom all 
things are pure, the Vicar is also 
slightly deaf; thus he noticed nothing 
wrong, nor had any of us the heart to 
spoil his great day by enlightening 
him. Eventually the whole fell pro- 
gramme was exhausted, except for 
one last record, which was, however, 
comparatively innocuous. Aiming the 
loud-speaker point-blank at Miss 
Sweete, who is the honorary secretary 
of our temperance league, the sailor 
moved the switch and fired his last 
broadside. 

** Beer, beer, glorious beer ’’—(thun- 
dered this odious robot voice brazenly) 
—‘ Fill yourself right up to here’’— 
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(it continued coarsely). ‘‘ Down wiy 
the pail of it, up with the sale of i, 
drink tt without any fear ’’—(it advise 
Miss Sweete tactlessly). ‘‘ Make , 
good meal of it, drink a good deal of it 
now altogether a cheer ’’—(it suggestei 
impudently). But at this psycho. 
logical moment, by a swift flanking 
move that showed no mean tacticqj 
skill, Miss Sweete manceuvred herself 
out of range of this barbarous barrage, 


Years afterwards I was always glad 
to think I had left them like that— 
namely, happy, full of life, and meny. 
making on the Green. I can still se 
that English scene very distinctly, 
The festooned Maypole and the little 
girls in their Sunday best. The old 
shepherds and fishermen, in their 
decent tweeds and serges, uptilting 
those big blue china mugs of citer 
Some Scouts down the windward side 
of the hill, holding on to their big. 
brimmed hats, and half a gale tearing 
at their fluttering shorts. The Vicar’ 
gentle face gazing smilingly over his 
romping flock. The two boys, Hary 
and Tommy, all flushed with excite. 
ment, their hats flung aside, as they 
kneel bare-headed in the heather to 
show me an adder which they have 
just killed. And overhead, blue English 
sky with scudding white clouds that 
threw racing shadows over the sombre 
moor. And below us a pale emerald- 
green sea, all astir with the tossing 
manes of the leaping White Horses. 
Was it only fancy that even then, some 
years before this savage war broke out, 
I sensed something of dark ill-omen 
around us all on that May morning! 
Something akin to the stealthy on- 
coming of that Crescent-shaped sinister 
shadow which was sighted off the 
Scillies, as an earlier Armada heaved 
and rolled up-Channel through the 
haze? I do not know. But we of 
Ulster have ever dreamed dreams and 
ever seen visions—of wars. 


The sound of the sirens had just 
died down in what was now known 
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officially as a Northern Seaport. Fill- 
ing my kettle I placed it on the fire, 
preparatory to making myself some 
tea. It was the fifth year of the 
second German War, and England 
had now got into Her stride, but only 
after all the sweat, blood, and tears 
that had been promised Her. For the 
English are always expecting the 
Millennium, when in reality it is another 
Armageddon that is ever awaiting 
them. I was considering all these 
things as I waited for my kettle to 
boil, when somebody asked me if I 
would “‘see a young lady.” A tall 
slight girl in the blue battle-dress, 
complete with trousers, of the R.A.F. 
entered, clicked her heels, and gave 
me a smart salute. I asked what I 
could do for her, wondering the while 
whether in this strange new military 
world it would be permissible to offer 
a female sergeant a cup of tea, or 
whether such an approach would be 
visited with a severe reprimand by 
some female Air Vice-Marshal. How- 
ever, it was of little consequence, 
because I no longer held any military 
status, having now been medically 
adjudged too badly messed about to 
continue plying my own trade. ‘So 
you don’t remember me ?”’ the girl 
said reproachfully, fixing her grave 
dark eyes upon me and relaxing some- 
what from her stiff military stance. 
“Tm afraid not, Madam—I mean, 
Sergeant,’’ I corrected, wondering who 
on earth she was mistaking me for. 
“Yes, ‘ Sergeant,’ ’’ she agreed, smiling, 
“but ‘ Molly ’ to you.”’ “‘ Good Lord /”’ 
I said, shaking hands, and adding 
idiotically, “‘ well, this is a surprise.” 

“Yes,” she snapped back taunt- 
ingly, ‘‘ I suppose I have changed a bit 
from that ‘ skinny, beady-eyed gamine ’ 
you used to know.”’ Panic-stricken, 
all I could think of in reply was, 
“How on earth did you find out about 
that ?”’ 

“You always left your diary lying 
about the cottage,”’ said Molly calmly, 
“and, of course, I was dying to know 
what you were saying about us; but 
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I didn’t really mind, because you never 
‘enthused’ even over Judy, and she 
was the loveliest kid that ever was.” 
I refrained from agreement. Even a 
bachelor is not unaware of the pitfalls 
that yawn for the unwary male when 
Woman starts praising Woman. 
** What happened to you after I left ?”’ 
I asked, endeavouring to steer the 
whole conversation into safer channels. 
“Got that scholarship and went to 
College,” she explained. ‘‘ And that’s 
why ’’—she added—‘“‘I can now talk 
the King’s English instead of, as 
before, only being able to make ‘ sub- 
human noises.’ ”’ 

“Now stop it,” I said, “that’s 
hitting below the belt. When I wrote 
all that, how was I to know that you 
would grow up out of a snivelling 
brat into a handsome woman ? ”’ 

*“Handsome Woman!”’ scoffed 
Molly, “‘ that sounds like a Victorian 
Barmaid. Now if you’d only called 
me a Crispish Piece of Parsley . . .”’ 

** What”’—I hastily interrupted— 
** became of the Sailor ?”’ (not that I 
was particularly interested in him, 
but because there were those behind 
me drinking in this conversation). 
Molly at first looked puzzled. ‘‘ Oh,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘ you mean Harry’s uncle. 
He turned out a good scout after all 
and got a ship again, and this time 
I’m sorry to say that it really was a 
case of ‘ found dead with h’all ‘ands.’ ”’ 
She smiled reminiscently. ‘‘ His wife— 
for he did marry the widow—got him 
all poshed up in smart R.N.R. Rig, 
and when he saw himself in the glass 
he said, ‘La, dee, ruddy dah, the 
Guards are coming.’’’ She paused 
and grew graver. “I suppose you 
heard about my brother Tommy ?”’ 
I nodded, for I had already heard that 
he had been killed in action early in 
the War. ‘“‘ Of course,”’ snorted Molly 
angrily, ‘‘ the silly kid must needs go 
joining up ages before his ordinary 
turn would have come round, and in 
these awful early days they were 
bound to rush drafts out pretty 
pronto.” 
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*“And what happened’’—I con- 
tinued blunderingly (because I had 
forgotten all about her childish pre- 
dilection for him)—‘‘to Harry ?”’ 
Molly’s face suddenly looked as though 
I had struck it. ‘‘He was with his 
uncle in the ship that was lost,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘A U Pack put their whole 
outfit into the Drink, and you can’t 
go on swimming for ever,” she added 
harshly. ‘‘ Then,”’ she continued, “‘ the 
Vicar was missing during the Blitz on 
London, where he had volunteered to 
help some other padre. Some awful 
place down the River, around what 
they call the Isle of Frogs.’’ Despite 
the melancholy nature of her last 
news—which I had; however, heard 
before—I could not help smiling in- 
wardly at Molly’s positive gift from 
childhood’s days of getting words 
wrong. ‘‘ You mean the Isle of Dogs,” 
I corrected, ‘‘and it isn’t an awful 
place.”’ 

*“Dogs or Frogs, what does it 
matter ?’’ she said miserably—and 
then for one awful moment I thought 
that she was going to burst into tears. 
“Don’t!” I said sharply; “you 
mustn’t! You know how Harry 
would hate you to!”’ 

**Did you get that last bit out of 
‘East Lynne’?” she flung back 
viciously. ‘‘ You know as well as I do 
that Harry didn’t care a ha’penny 
hoot for me, and that’s just what 
I’m erying about. If I’d even been his 
girl, I wouldn’t have minded so much 
his ... But look here,’ she said in 
more matter-of-fact tones, ‘“‘ what I 
really came to see you about is this. 
Before he sailed, Harry left a sealed 
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letter for you at his home, and his 
mother’s only just thought of forward. 
ing it to my address. As you may 
remember, we were never in a hurry 
on the Moor, and it must be years 
out of date, but better late than never, 
and anyhow here it is. Just look at 
your kettle’—she interrupted—and 
snatched it, boiling over, from off the 
fire. I broke the seal, tore open the 
envelope, and read as follows :— 


** Dea sir, 


The wor as cum same has yu sed. 
Ham inter Murchent Navy an oke 
doke wunce i give over been sick. 
Us ave wun gun astarn but skipper 
e ses er be part worn. Tel Molly ill 
marry er wen i cum back. Not 
telin er now has er be so Uplifted, 
an Horty thru been a Colliger. 


Yours in Scouting. 


Harry.” 


Whatever fundamental weaknesses 
there may be in the English Educa- 
tional System, Molly the Colliger did 
not seem to be minding them now, as 
with the ink-smudged letter clenched 
in her hands she stared dazedly into 
some new fourth dimension all her 
own. 

And I sat pondering those early 
days when England stood alone. And 
thinking of those two Scouts of mine, 
afloat and ashore, facing death with 
out-of-date weapons which they hardly 
knew how to use—in order that once 
more should be fulfilled our complacent 
National saying, that England loses 
every battle, except the last. 
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THE BRITISH SUBALTERN IN INDIA. 


BY MAUD DIVER, 


I. SuBALTERNS ALL. 


“Few things are more remarkable in our history than the splendid work done by young 
British officers ; few things more amazing than the utter ignorance of people in England about 
the deeds they have done.”—Sir F. YounGHUsBAND. 


Tue debt owed by England and 
India to the British subaltern, not as 
regimental officer, but as early ad- 
ministrator, leader or engineer, is a 
theme that might well fill a small 
book; men under thirty who, by 
force of character, resource, or skill, 
have changed the course of history or 
the face of the country. 

In India, the nineteenth century 
was essentially “‘ the day of subalterns, 
boys in age, men in character, blessed 
with the adventurous ardour and 
audacity of youth.” Among them all, 
Clive, with his meteoric rise to fame 
and power, shines pre - eminent. 
Though he began his career as an 
East India Company clerk, he was 
granted an Ensign’s Commission when 
he asked for it; and in the following 
year the Directors wrote out to India, 
“Be sure to encourage Ensign Clive 
in his martial pursuits.” The outcome 
of such encouragement as he may 
have received, stands recorded in the 
victories of Arcot, Plassy, and the 
final French defeat that established 
British supremacy in Southern India. 

Among others hardly less worthy of 
mention, only a few can be named. 

Foremost among them stands Eldred 
Pottinger, the adventurous Gunner 
subaltern, who set out at six-and- 
twenty to work his way up through 
unknown Sind and Baluchistan, dis- 
guised as a Moslem horse-dealer, with 
small knowledge of the language or 
customs of a fierce and fanatical 
people. Only his cool courage and 
resource pulled him through repeated 
tisks of detection and brought him at 
last to the Afghan border city of 


Herat shortly before it was besieged 
by a Persian army. Boldly he took 
the risk of revealing his identity and 
offered his services to the Shah and 
Wazir, with the strange result that he 
was obliged eventually to take com- 
mand of siege operations and literally 
force the Afghans to defend their own 
city. 

Thanks to his native spirit of leader- 
ship and military sense, the Persians 
were defeated: all India rang with 
the name of Eldred Pottinger—a shy 
retiring subaltern hardly known out- 
side his own battery ; known hence- 
forth to his fellow countrymen as the 
Hero of Herat. 

Again, it was a Gunner subaltern, 
Proby Cautley, who designed and con- 
structed the great Ganges canal, the 
first entirely British work of its kind 
in India: a stupendous creation, more 
like a huge artificial river; executed 
on a scale of magnitude hardly con- 
ceivable outside India, Seldom, if 
ever, can @ project so bold and com- 
plex have been planned by an un- 
trained officer and carried out by men 
of little or no experience, unaided by 
any modern appliances whatever. No 
longer is it the largest canal of its 
kind; yet still—more than eighty 
years later—it is placed in a class by 
itself. 


Once more it was a subaltern—this 
time a Royal Engineer—who, in 1855, 
submitted to Government the very 
first plan for harnessing the mighty 
river Indus, that—after seventy years 
of official obstructions and delays— 
was to become the basic design for the 
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now famous Sukkur Barrage—eighth 
wonder of the world—formally opened 
in 1932. 

The Lawrence period alone was 
most fertile in subalterns of character 
and genius, partly owing to Sir Henry’s 
natural gift for selection and his policy 
of giving men a free hand. It is a 
truism of history that the Lawrence 
brothers between them created the 
finest administration in British India, 
largely through the medium of half a 
dozen subalterns known as ‘ Lawrence’s 
young men.’ 

The most notable among the chosen, 
John Nicholson, earned an imperish- 
able name and fame in his thirty-five 
years of life; and second only to him 
in quality—his equal in devotion to 
their inspired leader—was Herbert 
Edwardes, also an infantry subaltern, 
with a gift for writing and a grasp of 
the Indian situation that brought him 
early into official notice. In him 
Lawrence was quick to recognise a 
young man of singular promise possess- 
ing many tastes and talents akin to 
his own: a love of books and writing, 
a capacity for leadership enhanced by 
the same blend of enthusiasm and 
humour. Like Lawrence, also, he had 


fallen in love early and had kept his - 


own counsel till his prospects justified 
a proposal of marriage. 

Here, obviously, was a Personal 
Assistant worth acquiring; and Law- 
rence proceeded to acquire him, much 
to the younger man’s pride and satis- 
faction. 

Thus, within the year he found him- 
self chosen to tackle a task demanding 
every ounce of his courage, resource, 
and skill in handling men. Alone, 
with a small force of marauding Sikh 
soldiers, he was deputed to pacify one 
of the wildest districts of the North- 
West Frontier—then a semi-subdued 
fringe of the Sikh Kingdom. 

In 1846 the valley of Bannu—now 
an orderly Frontier station—was one 
of the most turbulent of the six Border 
districts; each one in charge of a 
regimental subaltern, acting as Political 
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Assistant ; the only man of higher 
rank being Henry’s elder brother, 
Major George Lawrence, rightly 
assigned to Peshawar. Together they 
formed a body of young officers “ such 
as could hardly have been produced 
by any other country in the world.” 
The orders given them by Lawrence 
were forthright and simple, yet com- 
prehensive: “Settle the country; 
make the people happy ; and see that 
there are no rows.” 

Proud of his confidence in them, 
they went forth into that little-known 
Border country : Nicholson to Kohat, 
James Abbott to Hazara, George 
Lawrence to Peshawar, and Edwardes 
to Bannu. In this way the early 
Punjab Government was stamped, 
from the first, with the impress of 
their leader’s noble and heroic char- 
acter. He gave his ‘young men’ the 
stimulant of responsibility and de- 
lighted in awarding praise where it was 
due. It was Edwardes himself who 
wrote afterwards: “He created on 
the Border a brotherhood unique of 
its kind. . . . There had been nothing 
like it before. There has been nothing 
like it since.” 

Perhaps the nearest approach in 
modern times is to be found in the 
prevailing spirit that united and 
inspired the famous Eighth Army under 
General Sir Bernard Montgomery 
during the Second World War. 


When Lawrence despatched his own 
Personal Assistant to pacify Bannu, 
that favoured young man had only 
been five years in India. As a subal- 
tern in the Bengal Fusiliers and 
A.D.C. to the Commander-in-Chief, 
he had fought in two decisive battles 
of the short first Sikh War. Beyond 
that, and his own natural gifts, he had 
no special equipment for the task 
assigned. He had passed no Civil 
Service examination ; had no training 
or experience in Frontier political 
work except for a brief period im 
Kashmir, that had been recently 
bought from the British—in lieu of 
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Sikh indemnity—by the handsome yet 
notorious Maharaja of Jammu. 

His coming, not unnaturally, had 
been resented to the verge of rebellion 
by the Sikh-appointed Moslem gover- 
nor; and the royal invader was clearly 
in need of British backing. To that 
end Lawrence despatched young 
Edwardes, as ‘a responsible Political 
Officer,” to help and advise one of the 
strongest and wiliest of men. 

“How you would laugh !”” Edwardes 
wrote gaily to a friend at home. “A 
Lieut. of Foot advising the King of 
the Mountains! But such is India.” 
Such was India, especially, at that 
time: @ field that gave scope for 
talent and resource and called out all 
the great qualities in a@ man. So 
successful, in this case, was the un- 
tried ‘‘Lieut. of Foot,” that the 
Kashmir episode probably decided 
Lawrence on giving him a chance to 
do more than advise the untamed, 
untamable people of Bannu. 

In 1844 the Pathan Border tribes 
were nominally under Sikh dominion. 
Actually most of them carried on, 
unchecked, their own murderous way 
of life, paying no revenue unless it was 
forcibly collected by troops. All their 
six districts lay beyond the Indus, 
backed by barren hills; only the 
Bannu valley forming an oasis in the 
desert. No human oasis was discernible 
in the nature of the people. Rather 
did they excel all Border tribes in 
their complete disregard for human 
life and property, in their refusal] of 
allegiance to any government on earth. 





But the money-loving Sikhs had 
devised their own ruthless method of 
helping themselves to their due. 

Early in 1847 it was suggested to 
lawrence that, as the Bannuchis had 
jaid no revenue for more than two 
years, it was high time to send an 
my for enforcing payment. 

Closer inquiry showed Lawrence 
tat Bannu had never really been 
‘nquered at all. For twenty-five 
years it had been periodically invaded 
ad overrun, with small return in 
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revenue and loss of many lives. To 
such tactics Lawrence could not lend 
his name. Instead, he proposed to 
send a smali Sikh force under a British 
officer, who would permit no violent 
measures, except in the last resort, 
and for that purpose he wisely chose 
Herbert Edwardes, on whom he could 
implicitly rely for moral courage, tact, 
and resource. So, in mid-February, 
Edwardes left Lahore, with his small 
force, to march for a month on end 
through country devoid of road or 
rail, to face a task that even he could 
scarcely hope to fulfil. 


The net result of that first attempt 
at peaceful persuasion was not en- 
couraging ; but it did not rule out a 
later resort to more forceful methods, 
better understood by savage tribes. 
At the time it was much that a Sikh 
army, British-led, should have passed, 
unmolested and unmolesting, through 
a country it had never entered except 
to be violently expelled; should at 
least have referred the question of 
revenue to argument rather than to 
the sword. 

Chiefs who had fled to the hills 
returned and joined the council in 
Edwardes’ tent: the beginning of 
civilised intercourse—with good after- 
results. 

On May the Ist Edwardes went 
back to Lahore, not unsatisfied with 
his opening moves; made out a full 
report, with an added suggestion that 
the Sikh tactics be abolished and the 
Bannu valley peacefully subdued. To 
that end all local forts would have to 
be destroyed and one large Govern- 
ment fort built to protect the whole 
valley against aggression, without or 
within. It was a programme that 
would involve taking a strong line 
with the tribes, also with the Sikh 
soldiers, accustomed as they were to 
plunder and terrorise at will; but 


Edwardes, given permission, undertook 
to achieve the almost impossible: a 
feat after his own heart. 

A map of the valley, made out at 
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his request, showed nothing more 
enlightening than a collection of squares 
set in the midst of empty spaces. 

“What are those?” he asked, 
mystified ; and was told, ‘“‘ Those are 
our forts, Sahib.” 

** But where are the villages ?”’ 

“The forts are the villages. - We 
have no others.” 

** How many of them ? ” 

** About five hundred.”’ 

And by his own bold suggestion 
those five hundred forts were all to be 
levelled at his command. A ‘tall 
order ’ for an isolated young English- 
man, even in that day of tall orders. 


A little before Christmas he arrived 
with a Sikh army at his back and a 
carefully planned proclamation, which 
he wisely sent on ahead to prepare the 
people. For a taste of its quality a 
few fragments must suffice. 

“I told you all last spring that, if 
you did not accept my easy terms and 
pay arrears of revenue, I should come 
in the winter to collect the balance 
and build a fort for a Sikh garrison in 
order to put the whole valley under 
Sikh government. So the sooner you 
pay what you owe, the better for your 
prospects. No Sahib ever fixes a high 
revenue. Therefore if you wish for 
peace and kindness, let all Maliks} 
come to my camp and the people stay 
quietly in their homes. Last spring 
you saw that I did not allow plunder- 
ing ; so you need not run away out of 
fear, or to avoid payment; because 
you will at last have to pay or remain 
in exile. Make your arrangements, 
then, accordingly.” 

The double appeal to self-interest 
and reliance on the Sahib’s honest 
dealing took affect. The Maliks—a 
mixed lot—came to his camp; all 
naively astonished at the strange 
white officer and his many possessions. 
His watch they took to be a captured 
bird, with ‘tick-tick-tick’ for its 
simple song. One chief was especially 
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intrigued to know if it was true, a 
reported, that the English could not 
tell lies owing to some cruel mal. 
formation of the mouth. No man in 
the East, he averred, could live on g 
diet of truth unseasoned by lies. 

Such blank ignorance appeared hope. 
less to deal with ; but he was able to 
turn their reliance on his word to 
good account. Frankly he offered 
them a plain choice that they could 
make with their eyes open. Either 
they must pay revenue, or they could 
return to their barren hills, leaving 
their land to the Bannuchis, who 
would be “ very much obliged for it.” 

The common-sense justice of that 
impressed the Waziri chiefs, who were 
no fools; but there remained the 
practical problem of levelling those 
forts in the face of a hostile armed 
population. | Force—or persuasion? 
Which would serve him best ? 

Force would make bad blood be- 
tween his Sikh army and the tribes. 
Levelling fort by fort, at the rate of 
one a day—if conceivable ?—would 
take more than a year ; and long before 
then he would be faced by armed 
rebellion. Mud-built forts did not 
sound formidable. Yet even artillery 
could scarcely prevail against them, 
such was the tenacity of Bannu sun- 
dried mud. Cannon- balls merely 
lodged in the thick lower half of the 
walls; and the upper wall could be 
peppered by shot till it looked like a 
nutmeg grater, yet remain unshaken. 
In any case fighting was no part of 
Edwardes’ programme. For every 
reason he favoured the bold alterna- 
tive of inducing the Bannuchis to 
level those five hundred forts with 
their own hands; of convincing the 
chiefs that there would be no need for 
them once Bannu became a revenue 
paying outpost of the Sikh kingdom, 
with one large garrisoned fort 
protect it from invaders. 

A suggestion so likely to be uw 
palatable must be approached with 
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due caution. On what lines? A 
shrewd instinct told him that at least 
a part of the Government fort must be 
built first, to impress the tribes and 
provide an entrenchment for half his 
force, in case of rebellion. And the 
fort must be so placed that a military 
road could be cut from it through the 
heart of the valley, opening it up 
either for war or commerce. 

The Sikhs, at Lahore, when they 
learnt what was on foot, were frankly 
septical of the arrogant Sahib’s plan 
to reduce the untamable Bannuchis, 
who, for twenty-five years, had defied 
their own armies with complete success. 
They did not, in fact, trouble to con- 
ceal their mirth at the idea; nor did 
they choose to admit the possible 
success of a white man where they had 
failed again and again. 

And while the Sikhs counted on 
failure, while reinforcements lingered 
on the march, the Waziri chiefs—most 
stubborn of their kind—decided, at 
last, on unconditional surrender to a 
Sahib who incredibly appeared to be as 
good as his word: a@ personal triumph 
for Edwardes that he minimised with 
characteristic modesty and humour. 

Amusingly he describes how all the 
leading Waziri chiefs flocked to his 
camp. There, under a large shamianah, 
they sat down in a circle on the carpet 
spread for them. Rugged and pictur- 
esque figures, in their rough sheepskin 
coats or long camel’s hair chogas , 
dfin locks and beards, dyed red with 
henna, incongruously framing their 
weather-beaten faces. Every man of 
thom carried his brass-bound jezail* 
and loosened the two-edged knife in 
his girdle ; ready to hand, just in case 
the Feringhi* had lured them into a 
tap under pretence of calling a council. 

Gravely the Feringhi seated himself 
vithin the circle and read out his 
faper in Persian, pausing, as each 
‘ntence was translated into Pushtu, 
the only language they understood. 
The terms he now offered were much 
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the same as those they had rejected, 
though rather stiffer than otherwise. 

To these he appended a brief 
ultimatum: “If you don’t like laws 
and revenue-paying, you are quite at 
liberty to give up the land you cap- 
tured from the Bannuchis and return 
to your happy hills, where you will 
have neither revenue to pay nor corn 
to eat. I give you credit, however, for 
not being fools enough to leave land 
that you have spent thirty years in con- 
quering, or to lose rich harvests rather 
than pay a part of them in land tax.” 

Wisely, he refrained from any appeal. 
It was simply a plain statement of the 
case; and since they must accept or 
refuse as a body, there followed a heated 
debate, resulting in the sage conclusion 
that wisdom and common-sense alike 
affirmed the sanity of surrender. 

Not by the twitch of a muscle did 
Edwardes betray the relief that flowed 
through his veins, while each chief in 
turn must scrawl his mark on the 
mysterious document that none could 
read ; nor had one of them ever before 
held a pen in his hand. All were in 
high good humour; and there was 
much laughter among them at this 
first clumsy approach to the slavery of 
civilisation ; much frank delight when 
this strange young Sahib invited them 
to @ special feast in honour of the new 
alliance. 

Only those who know something of 
the Frontier could be expected to 
realise the full importance and signifi- 
cance of that voluntary surrender. 
But everyone in camp, from the 
General downward, recognised that the 
larger half of a difficult task had been 
accomplished by the peaceful capture 
of those savage chiefs: a feat that 
would quench the last spark of resist- 
ance in Bannu. But the forts, their 
strongholds of rebellion, had still to be 
levelled ; the foundation of the royal 
fort had still to be laid. 

The scales had at least been given a 
tilt in favour of victory. 





1 Pathan rifle. 


* Foreigner. 
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II. A Conquest oF PEACE. 


“T ask you to hear this story, that we may learn not how battles can be won, but hoy 


men may be won. . 
justice.”—RuskKIn. 


The new year of 1848—that was to 
light fires of revolution all over Europe 
—dawned peacefully over the valley 
of Bannu. By the 4th of January the 
inner walls of Fort Dhuleep Garh had 
risen high enough to form an impreg- 
nable position, where half the force 
could remain entrenched at need. 

Now was the moment to attempt the 
one really dangerous move towards a 
peaceful settlement of the valley and 
its inflammable people. But not yet 
had Edwardes settled the vexed ques- 
tion—should the forts be levelled by 
Sikh soldiers or by enlisting the good- 
will of the chiefs themselves ? 

After correspondence with John 
Lawrence, who favoured using the 
Army, followed by one sleepless night 
of meditation, Edwardes decided on a 
bold attempt at working with rather 


than against the people most nearly 
concerned in his drastic plan of action. 
By morning he had prepared his 


proclamation: a statement of his 
reason for building the royal fort and 
the protection it would afford to all 
peaceful citizens, who would no longer 
need to dwell in fortified villages. On 
those grounds, he issued an order that 
the people themselves must demolish 
every fort and enclosing wall; making 
their Maliks responsible that the 
order should be carried out within 
fifteen days. Thus the demolition 
would be completed in less than a 
month, without friction, instead of 
dragging on for nearly a year. Ii 
there was risk, there was wisdom in 
the decision. But—would the Ban- 
nuchis respond to his combined order 
and appeal ? 

‘** Your seed-time is over,’ he con- 
cluded, “‘there is nothing to do in 
your fields. Therefore let the Maliks 
of each fort collect the people to 
knock down their own walls. So that, 


. what truth there is for the trusting, what perennial honour for a moment’; 


after a fortnight, the villages o 
Bannu may be open and friendly like 
those of other peaceful countries.” 

For a time he could detect no 
appreciable response to his fiat. Some 
took the order as a mere threat, 
Others took it for a joke ; and finding 
they were wrong, they began to look 
at each other with curiosity and 
concern, each keeping a stealthy watch 
upon his neighbour. One chief boldly 
came to beg that his enemy might be 
forced to take the lead in knocking 
down walls: a strange and terrible 
pastime for men who had no faith a 
all in one another. 

To make his _ intention clear 
Edwardes rode out a week later, at 
sunrise, halting here and there to look 
for progress. Nothing spectacular 
had been done; but whenever he and 
his party drew near to a fort, brow 
figures would be seen scrambling on to 
the walls and flourishing hammer 
with a great show of zeal. He would 
shout an encouraging “ Shah bash!” 
and pass on, leaving them well pleased 
that they had caught the Sahib’s eye, 
while committing themselves to noth- 
ing. Yet clearly the order was nota 
joke. Something would have to be 
done. Meantime they carried on the 
game of watching each other. Only 
three forts remained closed with an 
air of smouldering rebellion. To each 
of these Edwardes sent five Sikh 
soldiers to demand a fine of 20 Rs. 
The effect was instantaneous. The 
one real danger of rebellion was 
scotched promptly by their love 
money. Very soon, al! over the valley, 
Waziris and Bannuchis were extremely 
busy, knocking down their own forts 
for fear of being fined. 

Edwardes had won the first round 
But he continued his daily outings 
though these involved much personil 
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risk; and the breaking-up of iron- 
hard forts went on, with bleeding of 
the hands and often of the heart. So 
hard it was for such men to believe 
that they were not deluded fools to 
be rendering themselves defenceless, 
even if others did likewise. Deceivers 
by nature, none of them could feel at 
all certain that the Waziri chiefs 
would stand by their pledge; nor had 
Edwardes, at heart, much confidence 
in those past- masters in duplicity. 
But the event proved that he had 
impressed his personality on them to 
good purpose. 


And while strongholds crumbled 
slowly, building went on rapidly ; not 
only the royal fort, but a whole new 
capital to be christened Dhuleep Garh, 
after the young Maharaja, with intent 
to dispel Sikh jealousy over the success 
of British efforts to strengthen their 
government and improve their country. 

When Edwardes saw that the local 
chiefs were really doing what they 
could, though sorely against the grain, 
he relaxed his insistence on a given 
date; a welcome respite to the 
Bannuchis, who detested hard labour 
and felt proud of achieving two-thirds 
of their uncongenial task in a matter 
of three weeks. By that time a 
friendlier spirit prevailed towards the 
Sahib who had proved himself no 
tyrant: a feeling that was sometimes 
quaintly expressed. 

“Azla Khan,” wrote Edwardes, 
“begged permission to sit on the 
edge of my carpet and gaze at me, 
because he had fallen in love with 
me! One had to accept such things 
philosophically. No offence could 
possibly be taken where none was 
intended.” 

Placed as he was, any sign of good- 
will was welcome, however unusual ; 
for there were still rumours of outlying 
tebellion and even of fanatical attempts 
o his life; but, being destined for 
great work, he passed unscathed 
through every peril that beset him in 
his eventful career. 
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By the end of February he could 
record, with pardonable pride, the 
result of his first three months on the 
Border: months of danger, anxiety, 
responsibility, and many hair-breadth 
escapes. Fort Dhuleep Garh, an 
imposing structure, had been com- 
pleted within seventy-two days, by 
Sikh soldiers working in a hostile 
country with no engineer, and almost 
without tools. On 5th January he 
had issued his proclamation for the 
pulling down of the forts; an order 
fulfilled by the end of the month. In 
spite of fanatical fulminations, and 
two open attempts on his life, his 
personality had everywhere carried 
the day. Only two forts remained 
standing—and those by his permission. 

To that impressive tale of achieve- 
ment was added the founding of a 
new town ; the beginning of a military 
road, to run through a roadless valley ; 
and the renewal of the water supply 
from the Kabul River under Govern- 
ment protection ; since the chiefs took 
a frank delight in cutting off the water 
supply of anenemy. A canal had been 
designed and begun: a boon beyond 
price. More significant still, “‘ a people 
who wore arms as we wear clothes, and 
used them as we use knives and forks, 
had ceased to carry arms at all”; 
having discovered the greater merit of 
bringing their many quarrels to the bar 
of a civil court, than of settling them 
by dagger and sword. Briefly, one 
right-minded Englishman had achieved 
in Bannu a conquest which fanatical 
Sikhs had vainly attempted, with fire 
and sword, for twenty-five years. 

Two fiercely independent races— 
Waziris and Bannuchis—had been 
subjugated and peacefully annexed to 
the Punjab without a shot fired. 
More: from then onward, “in no 
part of the Punjab was there less 
crime and more security for life and 
property than in Bannu”’: a conquest 
of peace achieved entirely by personal 
influence such as every “ Lawrence 
young man ’”’ was encouraged to exer- 
cise in the country under his charge. 
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Such influence is not won by men who 
work with one eye on a medal. It is 
simple truth to say of them that their 
most coveted reward was a meed of 
praise from the ‘ Master’ with whom 
they delighted to work. 

Edwardes himself, writing threo 
years later of his Bannu achievement, 
added, ‘“‘ So little is it known of, out- 
side our Lahore circle, that I have 
never yet been thanked by my own 
Government for the service ; but that 
was nobody’s fault. It was simply a 
fact. I had intended, on return from 
tour, to draw up the usual report ; 
but, before it was completed, Sikh 
rebellion broke out in Multan; and 
I saw my fine fort, my peacefully 
conquered valley no more.” 


The report was never made. The 
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Sikh government henceforth drew 
revenue so easily that they never oven 
troubled to ask how the change had 
come about. Lawrence and his Politi. 
cals worked so many miracles on their 
behalf that all were taken for granted, 
even as they took for granted some 
self-seeking motive at the back of go 
much zeal. 

It was not until Edwardes took long 
leave home, for marriage and well. 
earned leisure, that he wrote a full 
account of the Bannu achievement in 
his book, ‘A Year on the Punjab 
Frontier.’ At the time his conquest 
of peace was too quickly followed by 
an urgent call to action, opening moves 
in a conquest of war that lifted him 
to heights of distinction undreamed of 
by any young man of his years. 


III. Conquest or WAR. 


“ Since the days of Clive, no man has done as Edwardes did. . 


. on the Multin outbreak. 


Few indeed, with his means, would have taken the same decisive step, and fewer still could have 


carried it out.”—Sir Henry LAWRENCE. 


It was in March 1848 that Edwardes 
handed over his transformed valley to 
Major Reynell Taylor and set out on a 
tour of the whole Derajat region, pre- 
pared to encounter much of interest 
and adventure, but with no inkling of 
the tremendous events that actually 
befell before he had completed six 
weeks of his journey. 

News of the Multan rebellion reached 
him, in dramatic fashion, one April 
evening as he sat in an office tent full 
of Bannuchi landowners, ‘‘ administer- 
ing justice to robbers and robbed and 
witnesses of robbery.” 

Suddenly in the doorway there 
stood a messenger, stripped to the 
waist, drenched in sweat, bearing a 
crimson letter-bag. The letter was 
addressed ‘‘ From a Sahib in Multan 
to a Sahib in Bannu.” It was signed 
“Vans Agnew”: a young civilian of 
great promise who had lately been 
sent, with Lieutenant Anderson, on a 
political mission to effect a change of 


governors at Multén. The Moslem 
governor, Mulraj, had been irked by 
the restrictions of John Lawrence, 
who was still Acting Resident for 
Henry, on sick leave in England. He 
had announced his wish to retire, and 
the two Englishmen had been sent to 
install a successor, with no reason 
to expect any sort of disturbance 
whatever. 

So the letter that Edwardes drew 
from its crimson bag startled and 
shocked him by its tragic statement of 
fact. It told him that Vans Agnew 
and Anderson had been riding with an 
escort out of Multan fort, when they 
were treacherously attacked by two 
irregular soldiers; Vans Agnew 
knocked off his horse by a sword- 
thrust, Anderson severely wounded ; 
while Mulraj, with his own escort, 
bolted off to his garden house for 
safety. 

The disabled young men had, per- 
force, taken refuge in the Id Garh,' 4 
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Moslem mosque, where they hoped to 
hold out till help could reach them. 
But there was no doctor to tend them ; 
and the nearest frontier station was 
sighty miles away; Lahore two hun- 
dred miles; and only foot-runners 
available. Vans Agnew could do no 
more than fling his desperate message 
into the blue. His pencil postscript 
pleaded that two regiments might be 
sent to Multan at top speed, with the 
added comment, “‘ I don’t think Mulraj 
had any hand in the attack. I am cut 
about a bit. Anderson is much worse. 
He has five sword wounds. ...” 

In a hushed assembly, Edwardes 
read and re-read that heart-shaking 
message; aware of all eyes fixed on 
his face. No one spoke. Not a pen 
moved. 

“Tt was the kind of hush,” he wrote, 
“produced by an indefinable sense of 
alarm. I never remember feeling more 
moved or more painfully alive to the 
necessity for betraying no: emotion 
whatever.” 

Having mastered himself, he looked 
up and bade the messenger sit outside 
till he had finished the case. 
Disappointed clerks carried on to 
order. “ But from that moment,” he 
confessed, “I heard no more. My 
thoughts were with my countrymen 
at Multén, revolving how I could 
possibly assist them in their dire 
straits.” 

Within an hour he had completed 
his plan of action ; had conceived the 
daring design of driving Mulraj into 
Multan fort and wresting from his 
grasp the whole surrounding region. 
Clive himself could scarcely have 
bettered that design ; but his instant 
need was to reach the Id Garh in time— 
if human power could do it. 

Promptly he despatched, by the 
tame messenger, a letter full of con- 
fidence and cheer ; a@ letter that would 
have lifted the hearts of both men 
had it ever reached them. But even 
before it could be despatched—the end 
ad come. 


Vans Agnew, with consummate 
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courage and calm, had done all he 
could to avert a general outbreak. 
But the bulk of his Sikh escort, bribed 
by Mulraj, deserted in a body, leaving 
the wounded men alone with one 
faithful Sirdar and eight or ten fol- 
lowers: all hope of resistance extinct. 
As darkness fell, city and suburb let 
loose &@ murderous rabble, armed with 
any weapon available. It was they 
who first reached the Id Garh; and 
the end came swiftly. 

The guard was overpowered; the 
Sirdar slain; the Englishmen hacked 
to death, their heads cut off and 
carried in triumph to Mulraj, now 
hailed as King; leader of an armed 
rebellion, precursor to the second 
Sikh War. 


That tragic climax was all unknown 
to Edwardes in the days of his desperate 
and vain attempt at a rescue, and his 
bold resolve, if might be, to nip re- 
bellion in the bud.’ He must strike 
first and explain afterwards. 

But in order to strike he must have 
more troops. The local tribes were 
born fighters ; and such, by now, was 
his influence over them that he had 
only to call for soldiers and they came, 
ready armed. All he asked of the 
Lahore Sikhs and his own Government 
was to defray the cost of provisions 
and transport during his eighty-mile 
trek to Multan. 

To begin with he must find boats for 
crossing the Indus, greatest and most 
treacherous of rivers; often, at full 
tide, running fifteen miles wide. And 
while he defied impossible odds, the 
Multan rebellion would be gathering 
momentum, trained Sikh troops flock- 
ing to the banner of Mulréj. With his 
own scratch army, he confessed to 
feeling ‘‘ very much like a terrier 
barking at a tiger’; but the terrier 
would keep on barking, whatever the 
hazards of that desperate journey. 

First he reached the Indus, only to 
find that all his commandeered ferry- 
boats had been confiscated to prevent 
his crossing. Only three punts re- 

R 
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mained to carry over, bit by bit, some 
1500 men and camp followers; each 
trip taking more than four hours, 
while Edwardes lay, perforce, in a 
palanquin with a damaged knee. The 
coming of a late-sent flotilla quickened 
the pace; and next day—thanks 
to superhuman persistence—all were 
across the river. 

That done, the resourceful Edwardes 
promptly invited General Courtland 
to join him from Bannu with all 
available troops, and sent word to the 
Nawab of Bhawalpore—an indepen- 
dent native state—to co-operate either 
with his own approaching force or 
with troops that would surely be sent 
from Lahore to avenge the double 
murder and stamp out the first sparks 
of rebellion. 

But often, in urgent crises of history, 
there seem to be forces at work behind 
the men responsible for a critical turn 
of events. In this case, it so happened 
that John Lawrence was in Simla, 
Henry on sick leave in England; and 
the Acting Resident at Lahore, Sir 
Frederick Currie, lacked the Lawrence 
prestige. : 

John, like Edwardes, expected and 
counselled instant action, as evidenced 
by his two vigorous letters to Lahore. 
But Currie—a _ civilian—could only 
call on the Commander-in-Chief to 
despatch a force at once to Multan. 
Lord Gough, on the heights of Simla, 
took a cooler view of local disturbances 
than the urgent young man on the 
spot. He flatly refused to send 
British troops, at that season, from 
the hills to the hottest region of the 
Punjab: a decision which was backed 
by the new young Governor-General, 
Lord Dalhousie, probably for political 
reasons. 

Currie himself wrote sanely enough : 
““The mere knowledge that a British 
Army was in motion would probably 
settle the matter; and I myself feel 
that the peace of the Frontier, if 
not of the Punjab, depends on the 
measure.” 


He was right. John Lawrence was 
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right; but the men who see clearest 
in a crisis are often, ironically, not jp 
a position to act. British troops wer 
not sent. The spark of rebellion was 
not quenched. All was left to the 
dauntless young man on the spot, who 
had but one word in his vocabulary— 
action, and again action. 

Local response, at least, did not 
fail him. Bahawlpore, a Moslem 
Prince, was eager enough to fight the 
hated Sikh. Courtland co-operated 
nobly; and the response of tribal 
levies bettered all expectation. 

Throughout the Multan hot weather 
—one of the fiercest in India—that 
invincible terrier kept on barking at 
the tiger ; pitting his Pathans against 
Sikhs, resolved to drive Mulraj back 
into the fort and invest him there to 
await as a prisoner the leisurely advent 
of the British Army. Only so could 
Edwardes and his impromptu force 
hope to save the shaken prestige of 
British rule in India. 

But before he could attack the 
Sikhs he must cross two big rivers, 
one of them the Indus “ at flood-tide, 
rushing and roaring like a sea.’ The 
thing looked impossible ; yet it could 
be done—and it was done. The 18th 
of June—a day’ of good omen—found 
his small mixed army at last ready for 
action. 

By then he had collected, drilled, 
and paid 6500 men: only 1500 being 
regular soldiers. The enemy troops, 
8000 to 10,000 of them, were better 
placed ; better material in every way. 
It was the hour of decision; and 
Edwardes—alive to every disparity— 
hugged the thought that no English- 
man could possibly be defeated on the 
18th of June. 

Only for one moment did he doubt 
the event. ‘“‘A moment,” he wrote, 
“that came and went between the 
stirrup and the saddle. ... I knew 
I was fighting for the right. I asked 
God to help me to carry out my duty; 
and I rode on, certain that He would 
do so.” 

On joining the troops, he dismounted 
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and asked, unhopefully, if anyone had 
got pen and paper. 

“Sahib,” said a familiar voice 
behind him; and turning, he con- 
fronted his munshi (head clerk) holding 
out a Kashmir pen-box and a sheet of 
paper. Thankfully he took them from 
his faithful servant and friend—a man 
of noble mien—standing before him, 
unarmed and untroubled by the roar 
of hostile cannon. 

“ How come you here, Gaddu Sukh?” 
he asked. 

“My place is with my master. I 
live by serving him. When he dies, 
I die.” 

It was a simple statement of fact ; 
and he was not unusual among his 
kind, except perhaps in being a man 
of strictest honesty. He had known 
Edwardes as a young ‘griffin’; had 
taught him the language; and had 
become so attached to his pupil that 
he remained with him, as head clerk, 
throughout the whole of his time in 
India. Here, on the battlefield, supply- 
ing the need of his Sahib, he seemed as 
calmly at home as any soldier of them 
all. 

Edwardes, meantime, sat scribbling 
a note to General Courtland, explain- 
ing the critical position and his ability 
to hold his own until 3 p.m. It was 
then eight o’clock of a June morning. 
That meant, by some means, keeping 
off the enemy for seven hours. “‘ Those 
seven hours,’ he confessed afterwards, 
“I could never forget if I lived for 
seven centuries.” 

He spent them sitting out in the 
furnace - heat of a June sun, with 
oly a bush for partial shade; no 
drap of water, no breath of air to 
relieve the intolerable heat. 

For six hours on end the fire from 
both sides went on: yet Edwardes 
knew it would be madness to attempt 
4 full advance unsupported by guns : 
4 military argument that did not 
convince his wild Pathans, lying flat, 
by order, in protective jungle scrub. 
Again and again they sprang up, 
tlamouring to be led against the foe. 
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It was all that Edwardes could do, by 
riding up and down the line of pros- 
trate men, assuring them that guns 
would soon arrive, to prevent them 
from wrecking his chance of victory. 

By two o’clock—after six sweltering 
hours—it became clear that only some 
drastic move could stave off open 
battle till the given time. Imploring 
the Infantry to keep still a little 
longer, he ordered a desperate cavalry 
charge. The mounted troops drawn 
up in close formation, raised their 
arms to heaven, repeated their credo, 
stroked their beards, and dashed out 
of the jungle scrub straight into the 
ranks of an astonished foe. 

‘ Surprise,’ the trump card of battle, 
took instant effect. The Sikhs, ex- 
pecting a full attack, turned and fled, 
pursued by Edwardes’ Horse almost up 
to their own main fighting line. 

Few of those valiant riders returned 
unscathed; and many fell; but 
brilliantly they achieved their ain.— 
to defer full battle till the coming of 
the guns. 

Time passed: the enemy rallied 
and advanced in strength, forcing 
Edwardes to make an unsupported 
charge with his whole battle line, to 
face the prospect of total defeat. 

And behold, at that very moment, 
the bugle note of Artillery rang out in 
the rear. Again it sounded—and 
again. The guns, at last ! 

Now let the Infantry charge for all 
they were worth: . standards pulled 
up, ranks closed, swords swung aloft ; 
the long line swaying between coming 
friend and advancing foe. 

Louder the roar of the rebel host. 
Clearer the bugle note of friendly 
guns. Nearer each moment the rattle 
of wheels, crack of whips, clank of 
chains. Then the guns, amid shouts 
of welcome, came galloping to the front. 

The day was saved—and not by 
them alone. 

Behind them—running hot-foot— 
followed two unexpected battalions of 
Infantry, wisely sent by Courtland, 
who knew what they would be worth 
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at a crisis; and their coming changed, 
probably, defeat to certain victory. 

After a brief interlude of fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting, the discomfited 
enemy, decisively beaten, turned tail 
and fled back to Multan. 

There—on the ground held by 
Mulraj that morning—Edwardes sat 
down and wrote his first despatch to 
the Resident of Lahore. 

** God be praised,” he proudly con- 
cluded, “for a most signal victory, 
gained under most discouraging circum- 
stances; to be followed, I hope, by 
most encouraging results.” 

In no unworthy fashion, he and his 
gallant few had celebrated Waterloo 
Day. 


As for encouraging results, all that 
one man could do towards them, 
Edwardes did; and only once more 
did the Diwan try conclusions with 
that impudent terrier, to prevent him 
from seizing the city of Multan. 

That second six-hour battle was 
fought with the fury of desperation— 
to a bitter end. Edwardes’ army— 
now in better trim—had tasted vic- 
tory; and the enemy, routed every- 
where, was driven back into Multan 
with heavy loss. 

Those two gallant actions—when 
the news of them at last reached 
England—inspired a long leader in 
the ‘Times’; a tribute to “the 
admirable, but not extraordinary ser- 
vice which a young British subaltern 
has just rendered to the Indian Govern- 
ment. We say ‘not extraordinary ’ 
because the history of British India is 
full of such examples of individual 
resolution and ability. . . . Lieutenant 
Edwardes, like Clive at Arcot, appears 
first to have made his army and then 
led it to victory ... all within the 
compass of a few weeks.”’ 

That force was held together for 
nine months by regular pay and the 
unfailing personal touch. Edwardes 
made a point of learning to know the 
native officers, their characters, and 
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their needs ; living their life, wearing 
their dress, talking their language, and 
sharing all dangers, so that he really 
became attached to them and they 
to him. From first to last not one of 
his men deserted. In fact, experience 
justified his dictum that “he who 
walks the world aright will find some. 
thing good, wherever he finds man.” 
All hangs on walking the world aright; 
a capacity possessed in a high degree 
by Edwardes and his master, Henry 
Lawrence. 

Unstinted praise was his portion 
from those in high places who had 
every reason to feel grateful for his 
initiative, skill, and courage. 

Sir Frederick Currie wrote promptly 
from Lahore: “It falls to the lot of 
few men to have the chance of render- 
ing such brilliant and useful service to 
their country ; and the gallantry and 
self-devotion with which you have 
improved that opportunity must com- 
mand the admiration and call forth 
the grateful thanks of the Governor. 
General, as they do my own.”’ 

Lord Dalhousie wrote in high ap- 
proval to Currie, and the far-off Court 
of Directors in London waxed eloquent 
on the subject of the hour. 

“Of Lieutenant Edwardes it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. Com- 
mencing with a small body of troops, 
he raised them, within a month, toa 
considerable force which he inspired 
and animated by his own example 
and most daring and successful action. 
No dread of responsibility, no rumours 
of disaffection, no delay on the part 
of allies subdued his dauntless spirit, 
or slackened his indefatigable exer- 
tions. With inadequate means, under 
most discouraging circumstances, he 
performed services which will be for 
ever memorable in the annals oi 
British India.” 

All very gratifying when it came to 
hand; but—a formidable ‘ but ’—n0 
sign of supporting regular troops from 
Lahore. With Mulraj shut up in his 
fort, distrustful of his own defeated 
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followers, the time was ripe to invest 
him and compel complete surrender. 
Yet even those who had thanked 
Edwardes seemed in no hurry to give 
him the needful backing ; and without 
guns nothing more could be done. 

Urgently he wrote to Currie who 
shared his view: ‘‘ Now is the time to 
strike. It is painful to feel that I am 
at the end of my tether.” 

But Lord Gough was leisurely 
planning a full-dress winter campaign, 
approved by the Governor-General ; 
and Edwardes—seeing the whole affair 
through Indian eyes—could only let 
off steam in a characteristic letter to 
Hodson, then Assistant Resident at 
Lahore. 

“ As if rebellion could be put off like 
a champagne tiffin, with a three- 
cornered note to Mulréj to name a more 
agreeable date. ... Postponed re- 
bellion ! Was such a thing ever heard 
of? Postpone avenging the deaths of 
two British officers ? Should such a 
thing ever be heard of ?... Give 
me two of your vaunted brigades and 
Bahiwal Khan and I will fight your 
campaign for you while you are 
bottling up your righteous indignation 
behind tatties at Lahore. . . . Action— 
action is the watchword of ikbal.” 

His impatience was not unnatural, 
open-eyed as he was to the local 
efiect of it and the danger of delay, 
while Mulréj was enlisting adherents 
wholesale and recovering his lost 
prestige. If Edwardes did, in a 
measure, underrate military difficulties, 
he had overcome enough in that line 
to justify his indignation. 

Very soon it became clear to all 
that rebellion could not be postponed, 
even to suit a Governor-General, who 
had, in fact, his own reasons for letting 
it come to a head. For there was 
truth in Edwardes’ later dictum that 
“Mulraj did not rebel because the 
Sikhs were ready to back him. The 
Sikhs backed him because the British 
Government did not promptly put 
him down.” 
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The few belated troops sent to 
Multan were not British but Sikhs, 
under General Shere Singh, flatly against 
the advice of John Lawrence—with 
the inevitable result. They all went 
bodily over to Mulraj, while two 
British subalterns, Edwardes and Lake, 
kept him within his fortress and 
upheld the honour of their race. 

“From July to September,” 
Edwardes wrote later to Lord Hardinge, 
the former Governor-General, “‘ I was 
encamped on a plain, between Mulraj 
on my front and Shere Singh in my 
rear, with pickets watching both! 
Bitterly did I regret, too, that they 
did not both attack me then; for 
Lake would have taken one, and I the 
other, with the utmost pleasure and 
fought them as Lord Nelson said, 
‘fore and aft.’ I may at least feel 
happy in having staved off the Sikh 
rebellion till September. In self- 
defence and not in boasting, I express 
my conviction that my two ‘little 
victories ’ alone permitted the British 
troops to pass the hot season in 
barracks.”’ 

The cold weather operations and the 
double siege of Multan, ending in 
complete surrender of the Diwan, can 
be read in any Punjab history; a 
record of initial bunglings and final 
success that make up the almost 
inevitable sequence of British cam- 
paigns great or small. 

Edwardes himself —exhausted by 
that strenuous hot weather, his right 
hand smashed by a_bullet—served 
gallantly through the belated siege ; 
and his personal account of it all ends 
with the long-delayed last honours 
paid to those two murdered officers : 
their bodies—what remained of them— 
wrapped in Kashmir shawls and borne 
by men of Anderson’s regiment to an 
honoured resting-place on the summit 
of the citadel. Not through the gate- 
way of attempted murder were they 
carried, but through the broad sloping 
breach made by British guns in the 
rebel fortress of Multan. 
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** One equal temper of heroic hearts.” —'TENNYSON. 


Before the end of January Edwardes 
found himself back in Lahore with his 
loved friend and master, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, whose presence might have 
averted all. Directly the news reached 
him in Ireland he had insisted on 
returning, ill or well—in defiance of 
doctors and his devoted wife—on the 
bare chance that his authority and 
influence might help to quell the rising 
storm. He returned, as Sir Henry 
Lawrence, K.C.B., to a woefully 
changed Punjab. His own hand on 
the reins, though firm, had always 
been warm and human—a gloved 
hand ; but never a glove of any kind 
softened the iron hand of John. He 
did great things for the people, but his 
harsh treatment of Sikh Sirdars— 
after Henry’s unfailing courtesy— 
probably hastened a revolt that would 
no doubt have come in time. 

Edwardes’ peaceful conquest of 
Bannu was an achievement after 
Henry’s own heart; and he was 
probably in full accord with the 
estimate of a local journal that “ the 
success with which Lieutenant 
Edwardes reduced to obedience the 
turbulent valley of Bannu and per- 
suaded its wild tribes to pay revenue 
and pull down their own forts, was, in 
our opinion, a greater proof of genius 
than all his victories over Diwan 
Mulraj.”’ 

Free at last to woo the girl of his 
choice, he longed for England, and 
none more sympathetically shared his 
state of heart than Honoria Lawrence 
—a pearl among women. But Law- 
rence, the indefatigable, urged him to 
pull through a few more months, to 


complete his reports on Bannu and 
Multén. So the willing spirit forced 
the pace; but the over-driven body 
flagged ; and he fell seriously ill. 

No further talk of delay. Leave 
was granted as soon as he felt fit 
to travel; and near the end of 1849 
he left Lahore with his friend John 
Nicholson. 

In January 1850 he reached England 
to find himself everywhere welcomed 
and belauded as “the hero of 
Multan.” Elevated to the rank of 
Major Edwardes, C.B., and voted the 
thanks of the House of Lords, he was 
further honoured by the marked 
approval of the Great Duke, publicly 
and privately expressed. It was said 
on one occasion in the House of Lords, 
that the honours bestowed on Edwardes 
were unprecedented for so young 4 
man; to which the Duke himself made 
answer: “Gentlemen, Lieutenant 
Edwardes’ services have been unprece- 
dented ; and his rewards must be of 
the same nature.” 

So short are the memories of men 
that, curiously enough, both he and 
the House of Lords appear to have 
overlooked the stir created less than 
twelve years earlier by much the same 
‘unprecedented services ’ rendered by 
a certain Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, 
R.A., ‘Hero of Herat,’ rewarded in 
identical fashion by a majority and 4 
C.B. 

Those two young men—so unalike 
in most respects—may fairly be said 
to rank as high—if not higher—than 
any of their fellow subalterns who 
have deserved well of their country 3 
unofficial makers of history. 
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WITH TANKS TO TUNIS. 


BY D.G. A. 


II. BATTLE OF KASSERINE. 


Tae German break-through at Faid 
Pass and Kasserine has already been 
so well recorded in the literature of the 
Tunisian campaign as to need little 
further mention here. 

Briefly, Rommel, in an endeavour 
to throw the First Army off balance 
before the Eighth struck at him again, 
made a determined two-pronged attack 
in the Faid-Maknassy sector to the 
south. His southern prong broke 
through at Maknassy, and, driving on 
through Feriana, gravely threatened 
Tebessa, key town of the southern 
sector. The northern prong of 
Rommel’s attack thrust at Faid Pass, 
ousted the American force there, and 
threatened Sbiba to the north. In- 
stead of turning north, however, to- 
wards Sbiba, this combined force of 
lth and 2lst Panzer Divisions con- 
tinued to push westwards, forced the 
Kasserine Gap, and was in position to 
drive north, through Thala, to Le Kef, 
important communications centre of 
the central sector. The fate of the 
First Army and its Allies was hanging 
in the balance as this critical situation 
developed. At first, Shiba seemed the 
most probable German objective once 
Faid had been taken. A British force, 
gathered hastily together in this dark 
hour and rushed southward to stem 
the enemy advance, took up position 
tothe south of Sbiba and prepared to 
do battle. When it became apparent 
that the German thrust was continuing 
towards Kasserine, a small force was 
detached to block the Kasserine-Thala 
tad, while an American infantry 
division held the Tebessa road. This, 
then, was the situation on 19th 
February. 

Our regiment had joined in the 
gruelling forced march from Bou 


Arada to this southerly sector. By 
night and day we had driven, and then 
by night again. Drivers would be 
helped out of their compartments, 
stiff and weak after eighteen or twenty 
hours ‘ behind the sticks.’ It was a 
nightmare march, especially in the 
dark, when no lights might be shown 
on the twisting hill roads. Break- 
downs or delay meant only further 
sleeplessness. There was no rest. In 
our own tank, driver and gunner took 
turn about in the driving compart- 
ment and after thirty-five hours’ solid 
driving, marred by one breakdown, 
arrived in the first harbour a few hours 
late. There was little rest for any of 
our crew. After an hour and a half of 
sleep, we were up again. Driver and 
loader set about some essential main- 
tenance on the steering mechanism. 
Crew commander and gunner were 
busy with the issue of maps and codes, 
which, now that we had reached the 
battle area, were urgently necessary. 
With the coming of night, the tanks 
moved again. The strain was beginning 
to tell on the crews, but it was our 
machines that first gave trouble. 
Troop leader’s tank was the first to 
fall out, and twenty-four hours passed 
before we saw it again. At 0200 hrs. 
our own tank broke down. By work- 
ing on it in the dark by the feeble and 
erratic light of a damaged torch, 
while frozen to the marrow by an icy, 
tramontane wind, we effected our 
repairs and rejoined the troop at first 
light. This last night-march had 
brought us into the Thala area. A 
squadron of our tanks and some 
troops of 25-pounders were now de- 
tached to hold and delay the German 
force at our end of the Kasserine Gap. 
While the enemy plan unfolded itself 
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we waited in an exposed, wind-swept 
harbour near Thala, our tanks 
backed in among cactus clusters, 
camouflage nets disposed to the best 
advantage. The rest here did us all 
much good, and when, twenty-four 
hours after our arrival, we moved 
southward, passing through Thala, we 
were once more in a fit condition for 
whatever trials were in store for us. 
We moved slowly southward during 
the day, and at nightfall made harbour. 
Gun-fire and flares kept us on the alert 
during the night. Expecting the 
worst, we determined at least to have 
tea the following morning and made 
an early start in its preparation, but 
even this modest ambition was frus- 
trated and our fire and cooking-pot 
abandoned, so suddenly did the order 
come for us to move into position. 
From tank crew to tank crew the 
news had found its way round on that 
morning that ‘C’ Squadron, who had 
been holding the fort at Kasserine, 
had lost every tank. Nothing was 
known of their crews, but the worst 
was feared for them. It was not 
encouraging news. When, later, we 
heard the story of the epic stand they 
had made, faced with overwhelming 
odds, we knew only admiration for 
them. We moved out of harbour and 
took up position hull down behind a 
ridge, a paltry line of tanks, spread 
out thinly to bar the path of the 
panzers. We were now about twenty- 
five miles south of Thala and to the 
east of the Kasserine-Thala road. On 
the other side of this road was one 
other regiment from our brigade. 
Some twenty miles behind us a battalion 
of infantry was ‘ digging-in ’ feverishly. 
There we waited, hour after hour, for 
the advance of Rommel’s veterans. 
That the odds were against us, we 
knew well. Out-gunned and out of 
position and with no reserves, we had 
little reason for optimism. The whole 
morning passed in this suspense. 
There was but scanty information to 
be had. At about 1400 hrs. recce 
reported the enemy formation to be 
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some twenty hundred yards to oy 
south, although they were not visibl 
to us as yet. Shortly afterwards thy 
storm broke upon us. Along our lin 
of tanks the two-pounders flashed anj 
banged, their noise quite disproportion. 
ate to the smallness of their calibn, 
Here and there the six-pounders of the 
Crusaders added their quota to th 
noise. As the first enemy shots bega 
to fall around us, R.H.Q. troop movei 
onto the ridge to thicken our line, 
a little. Our unit strength was barely 
two squadrons. It was at this moment 
that tragedy overtook our own tank. 
Turning sharply to move onto the 
ridge top, driver failed to make allov. 
ance for the soft quality of the soil 
and half-way through the turn ow 
right-hand track broke. i 
switched off the engine. 

ensuing silence he could be hear 
swearing fluently and steadily. Gunne 
and driver jumped out to inspect the 
damage—an hour’s work at least would 
be needed. We had about two minute, 
Pausing only to disarm the gun, de 
tune the wireless, and grab maps ani 
codes, we baled out and _ sprinted 
across to the C.O.’s tank, already 
moving back, and clambered aboard 
it. Crew commander boarded the 
troop leader’s tank, then under com: 
mand of the troop sergeant, and con 
ducted the rear link to brigade from 
there. The retreat had begun. From 
one ridge after another we wer 
forced back, and on every ridge that 
we left a few more of our tank 
remained behind, derelict, perhaps 
burning. The enemy tanks, careful 
keep outside our range, were methodi- 
cally destroying our little force. We 


put up smoke. From the outside offfu 


the C.O.’s tank there was little to b 
seen of our tanks until the smoke 
thinned. Then one had the dis 
couraging view of a long wavering line 
of tanks speeding north to the cove 
of the next ridge, their guns flashing. 
In the sky, white streamers traced the 
parabolic course of our smoke-bombs. 
On the ridge we had vacated would 
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appear the van of the pursuit. In 
between the two forces the air was 
jgced with red and white tracer shot. 
An angry hiss and a ‘crack!’ to the 
right of the C.O.’s tank brought us a 


ion. full realisation of our unhappy predica- 


ment, unprotected as we three were, 
who clung to its exterior, dodging the 
twret as it traversed. Thereafter the 
hisses and ‘ cracks ! ’ came persistently, 
and the A.P. shot, whose arrival they 
heralded, could be seen kicking up 
the soil rarely more than six or seven 
yards away, frequently so close as to 
shower us with earth and to make us 
close our eyes waiting for the next 
‘Bone... . Our troop was getting more 
iMthan its fair share of attention. In 
quick succession we lost first the tank 
on our right rear, then that on our 
left. The 2 i/e’s tank was the first 
to be halted. They had lagged too 
far behind to hope for a ‘lift.’ With 
thir Bren gun and magazines they 
took cover at the front of their vehicle 
and prepared to carry on fighting. 
Two were killed and two wounded 
when the German wave broke over 


util the eleventh hit put their gun 


out of action. They could be seen 
mnning, together with our own crew 
commander, as hard as stiff legs and 
fapping revolvers in the leg holster 
would permit, in the direction of a 
squadron tank. The Germans brought 
up §/P.s (self-propelled guns), whose 
HE. started to fall around us. 

The enemy had not gone scatheless, 
but our force had been so whittled 


At about 1830 hrs. 
we struck the road seven miles south 
of Thala. Tanks from the neighbour- 
ing regiment now mingled with our 
own. Dusk was approaching and the 
fying tracers shone the more brightly 
& they sped to and fro in increasing 
fury, while H.E. began to fall around 
ws heavily. On the C.O.’s instructions 
we three quitted the outside of his 
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tank, and, crouching for shelter in a 
culvert, waited for something faster 
than a tank to take us back to Thala. 
The roar of guns and the intermittent 
rattle of machine-gun fire mingled 
with the crash of bursting shells. The 
battle was reaching a climax. Our 
troops were making a successful stand, 
and for half an hour the panzers were 
held. Through this maelstrom came 
a Bren carrier, a Crusader, and a 
scout car. Our relief at the prospect 
of getting ‘a lift’ at last hardly 
exceeded our surprise at seeing our 
Brigadier, standing erect in his scout 
car, calmly conducting the battle over 
the wireless. We boarded the carrier 
and raised the total number of souls 
aboard to thirteen. From time to 
time this little party of three vehicles 
would halt and the Brigadier, micro- 
phone to his lips, would direct the 
final stages of the fighting. And all 
this time bursts of machine-gun fire 
could be seen snaking up the road 
straight for us, sometimes over, some- 
times short. 

At last merciful night came and the 
pitiful remnants of two armoured 
regiments straggled through a gap in 
the infantry line. There seemed to be 
barely a squadron all told. Somehow 
your tank man puts his faith in the 
infantry without ever a doubt. Once 
behind the line, though there was but 
a battalion of infantry to hold it, we 
felt secure. Tomorrow we would 
fight again, but meantime it was 
night and the infantry would look 
after us. The fuel and ammunition 
lorries were waiting for the tanks 
about a mile and a half behind the 
line. While the tanks leaguered, 
baled-out crews like our own gathered 
beside the ‘ammo’ lorry, chatting 
and smoking. Sounds of firing came 
from the line, but, for half an hour, 
peace had reigned in our harbour. 
German tracers began to float over 
our heads. Our confidence was un- 
shaken. ‘ Overs,’ we thought. Then, 
without warning, the more terrifying 
by reason of its very suddenness, 
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there came from a mere two hundred 
yards away the angry crackle of 
Spandau machine-guns. Our harbour 
was sprayed mercilessly. A flare shot 
up into the air, and as it drifted 
earthwards its cold light lit up the 
scene. Six German tanks were right 
upon us, greenish-yellow flame flicker- 
ing from their machine-gun muzzles. 
Our tanks, caught in the midst of 
refuelling, were at a disadvantage ; 
many of them were unable to traverse 
their turrets. The roar of German 
75 mm. guns was added to the din. 
Two of our tanks and the ammunition 
lorry burst into flames. In the ruddy 
glare the fighting continued. The 
first surprise over, anti-tank guns, 
25-pounders, and some of our own 
tanks hit back at the intruders, and 
the last of them was knocked out half 
a mile farther down the road to Thala. 
They had wrought considerable damage 
and successfully disorganised our force. 
Many tanks were burning. Crews 
were split up, some of their members 
missing. No one knew whether the 
attack had been repulsed or not, or 
whether Panzer Grenadiers were follow- 
ing up behind the tanks. Our crew 
was split up. Loader found himself a 
place in the crew of an undamaged 
tank; driver took to the hills and 
made his way back to Thala. Gunner 
stayed in a ditch in the harbour, and 
then, as a member of a stretcher- 
bearing party, eventually arrived at 
Brigade H.Q., not at all optimistic 
that there would be any regiment left 
for him to rejoin. A few replacement 
tanks arrived from the delivery squad- 
ron at midnight. Battle-weary crews, 
already knocked out once that day, 
manned them and took them up to the 
line. 

The fate of an army was in the 
balance that night. One more German 
attack would tip the scales irrevocably 
against us. Midnight passed. News 
filtered back that the infantry had 
been decimated. In the early hours 
of the morning our Colonel, indomit- 
able man, gathered together the meagre 
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handful of tanks that was left of his 
regiment—ten in all. Moving forward 
in the darkness, without even hope to 
sustain them, they attacked. That 
the German was entirely bluffed jg 
doubtful, but as a result of this un. 
expected attack he must certainly 
have overestimated our armoured 
strength, and this, coupled with diff. 
culties of supply and friction with the 
Italian Command to the south, caused 
him to delay his next move. He 
continued to exert pressure, but made 
no break-through, and by this time 
our reserves were on their way. 

In the echelon harbour were many 
‘refugee’ tank crews. Gunner and 
driver met there the morning following 
the battle. Crew commander and 
loader were still in the battle area. 
The baled-out crews spent most of 
their time borrowing necessities. None 
among them had any kit. With 
borrowed razors, soap, and towels, 
they washed and shaved. Eating out 
of old tin cans from the rubbish pile 
with borrowed cutlery, they fed and 
afterwards, enjoying borrowed cigar- 
ettes, relaxed. Cooks, clerks, batmen, 
and lorry-drivers were sent from the 
echelon to strengthen our positions 
south of Thala. 

By nightfall on the 22nd a replace- 
ment tank had been found for our 
crew. Troop sergeant, anxious not to 
miss anything, volunteered to come as 
our driver. In darkness, in the main 
street of Thala, crew commander, 
gunner, and loader met once more and 
climbed into their appointed seats in 
the turret of the waiting tank. Though 
each of us rejoiced inwardly that we 
three were once more together, the 
only comment was gunner’s, ‘ Well, 
here’s hoping one of you chaps has 
plenty of fags, ’cos I’ve none.”’ 

The regiment was beginning to take 
shape again. There was an R.H.Q. of 
two tanks and two squadrons a 
nearly half strength. On the morning 
of the 23rd, as we stood warming our 
hands on the exhaust of our tank 
during stand-to, we heard from the 
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nearby road the rumble of heavy 
tanks passing. Tank men can distin- 
gush, by the noise of the tracks alone, 
the different types of British tanks 
fom one another, but this rumbling 
clatter left us all dumbfounded. Then 
the light increased and we saw the 


last of them pass by: Shermans! 
Behind them came some American 
light tanks. The tide hac turned. 
Back over the ground they had 
fought so hard to win the Germans 
went. With our Guards and tanks 
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and American infantry in pursuit, 
they were swept out of Kasserine and 
back to Faid. The threat was over. 
For us this meant a harbour behind 
the lines, somewhere to sleep and 
relax and grow young again. As we 
pulled out of the Thala harbour, all 
was peaceful. A sky filled with stars 
floating in infinity, a gentle wind, and 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony coming 
through the earphones made a fitting 
accompaniment to our temporary fare- 
well to arms. 


Ill. EBBA KSOUR AND KAIROUAN. 


Leaving Thala far behind us and 
driving through the night, we made 
harbour at first light on a wooded hill- 
side overlooking the market town of 
Ebba Ksour. As dawn broke and its 
golden, cheering light bathed the hill- 
tops in warmth and crept down to 
disperse the shadows in the valley, 
we set about our usual ‘chores’ of 
concealing track marks, digging our 
dit-trench, and preparing breakfast. 
On the road below our harbour we 
could see other units of our division 
still on the move; convoys of guns 
and lorries for the most part, but with 
here and there a straggler from the 
tank force interspersed among them. 
Our tank units were now but a sorry 
remnant of their former selves. Re- 
equipment was essential, and with this 
in view we moved farther north in the 
frst days of March. Before we left 
Ebba Ksour the first of our Sherman 
tanks arrived, for it was with these 
that we were to be equipped. Great, 
morting, roaring things they seemed 
to us, churning the earth up and 
crushing stalwart young trees absent- 
mindedly in their stride. 

Throughout the rest of March re- 
equipment and high-pressure training 
with Shermans went on apace, and 
very successfully. With these tanks 


we felt ourselves no longer outgunned 
by German armour. Never again need 
there be a Kasserine or a Thala. 


During this time the First Army was 
gradually undergoing a change to the 
offensive. The Afrika Korps and those 
Italian divisions which had not been 
left stranded in the desert were now 
streaming north from Mareth to seek 
the security of von Arnim’s fortified 
‘box’ of mountain defences. These 
ran southward from the Mediterranean 
coast some thirty miles west of Bizerta 
to the eastern side of Medjez el Bab, 
thence south again through the hills 
east of Goubellat Plain, and, passing 
west of Pont du Fahs and Dijebel 
Mansour, turned east to meet the 
coast at Enfidaville. At the end of 
March, however, the broad coastal 
belt which was Messe’s escape route 
from the south was still kept open by 
a chain of defences which continued 
southward from Djebel Mansour along 
the spinal mountain barrier to Fon- 
douk, Faid, and Maknassy. 

Our divisional réle was to break 
through these defences at Fondouk, 
and, overrunning the southern plain, 
to catch in the flank the Axis force 
retreating northward from Mareth. 
We rehearsed the whole operation on 
a small scale. Then, in pitch darkness, 
early in April, we quitted our harbour 
and turned south to try out our new 
tanks in battle. Our southward march 
was accomplished with stealth and 
subterfuge. For the benefit of enemy 
reconnaissance ‘planes, dummy tank 
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harbours were created in the area that 
we had left. Our efforts at secrecy 
were a distinct success. German 
prisoners taken at Fondouk expressed 
first surprise, then awe, as, passing 
back through our lines, they realised 
the weight of men and material that 
had crept up to their very doorstep 
unnoticed. Our journey was done 
without transporters and lay by Maktar 
and the Féret de Kessera. By day 
the long dusty roads were deserted, 
save for an occasional Arab on his 
donkey or a despatch-rider revelling in 
speed along the open road. But with 
the lengthening of the shadows the 
stillness of evening would be disturbed. 
In the woods, in the olive groves, and 
in cactus plantations camouflage nets 
and foliage would be thrown aside to 
disclose the machines of war, the 
guns and quads, the carriers, the 
lorries and the tanks. Exhaust smoke 
would rise as if from a hundred camp- 
fires in every wood. Then, when the 
first stars showed, from the side roads 
and tracks and across the fields, all 
this hidden legion would pour on to the 
road, and through the night quiet 
valleys would echo, hour after hour, 
the rumble of our endless column 
creeping southward. 

The strain of night driving is con- 
siderable. The tank driver depends 
greatly on guidance from the turret, 
where the crew commander or his 
relief strives with watering eyes (goggles 
obscure the view at night) to pierce 
the darkness ahead and give warning 
of obstacles and pitfalls. The dark- 
ness plays strange tricks on the eyes 
after a while. Deep ditches appear to 
lie on either side of the road where 
actually there are none. Real ditches 
are often invisible. Cattle tracks look 
like main roads, and vice versa. 

On our journey south, past Maktar, 
one dreadful stretch of our route led 
over @ most malignant hill road that 
sought to undo us at every turn. To 
add to our difficulties a following 
wind blew in front of us the dust cloud 
stirred up by our passage. Instruc- 
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tions over the inter-com. to the driver 
were continuous: “A little to the left, 
driver.” “‘ That’s too much—right a 
bit.’ ‘Steady at that,’ and some. 
times, when the dust cloud became 
impenetrable: ‘‘Can you see any. 
thing, driver?” ‘No, sir!” “ Well, 
speed up till you can!” The only 
way to defeat the dust that preceded 
us was to trust that the road in front 
was straight, speed up, and dash 
through it into clear air again. 

Clinging precariously to one steep 
side of a valley, the road plunged to a 
river-crossing. At one sharp corner a 
tank crew stood disconsolately, dis- 
cernible by glowing cigarette - ends. 
Their tank lay far beneath them on its 
side. The ford came next. Military 
police with red and green lanterns 
controlled the traffic. Down went the 
nose of our tank at the water’s edge 
until it seemed to stand on end. Then, 
bumping and lurching, with the river 
foaming around its tracks, it splashed 
its way across, and, engines roaring at 
full revs., dragged itself from the 
clinging mud of the far bank. At 
dawn the column was still winding 
through the hills. Fine, floury dust 
billowed up from the road in pillaring 
clouds, then, spreading out, filled the 
valley with an all-obscuring pall. This 
and similar night marches made up 
our progress to Fondouk. 

The Fondouk Gap operation, viewed 
through a tank periscope, was a con- 
fused medley of, at first, traffic jams 
and then river, wadi, and minefield 
crossings. The depth of the Fondouk 
minefield had been underestimated, 
and delay in clearing a passage for our 
armour threatened to imperil the whole 
operation. The leading tank regiment 
of our brigade was ordered to ‘ barge 
through.’ Their losses were severe, 
and many of their crews, having dis- 
mounted from their disabled tanks, 
were picked off by small-arms fire from 
enemy positions on the hills above 
them. Our regiment followed through 
behind. On either hand, derelict 
tanks lay awry, their broken tracks 
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hanging limply over the top rollers, 
bogeys and suspension units blown off. 
It was strange to think that the 
jnnocent-seeming ground over which 
we were travelling might at any 
moment erupt in a shattering explosion 
beneath our tracks. Troop leader’s 
tank preceded us. Our driver, with 
scrupulous care, followed along his 
track marks. Some thirty yards in 
front of troop leader’s, a tank dis- 
appeared in a cloud of smoke and dust. 
When this had cleared, it too lay 
heavily on one side. The earlier 
machine-gunning and small-arms fire 
had ceased, and from the disabled tank 
the crew were shortly to be seen 
returning forlornly in single file along 
their track marks. One of them 
proudly held a tin aloft as he passed 
us, which looked suspiciously like, and 
no doubt was, the marmalade pudding 
from their rations. (Marmalade and 
treacle puddings, the most highly 
prized articles among the rations, were 
not lightly to be abandoned, and a 
surprising number were salvaged under 
the most unfavourable circumstances 
during the campaign.) 

More by good luck than design, a 
path was found that was free of mines, 
and as we pushed on, crossing and re- 
crossing a river-bed, the hills fell away 
on each side, and we were through the 
gap. Our tank force, now on its own, 
thrust deeply, and at nightfall leaguered 
in the heart of enemy territory. In 
the late afternoon there had been a 
skirmish with enemy armour and self- 
propelled guns, and several of these 
burned themselves out during the 
night on the plain around us. Our 
next day’s march was uneventful, 
little organised defence being encoun- 
tered, and when we leaguered that 
ight we were within striking distance 
of Kairouan. A cold wind developed 
and blew with great force through the 
valley in which we had halted; rain 
fell occasionally too, and, after an 
uncomfortable night, we were in no 
mood to treat lightly a vicious Stuka 
attack the next morning, when a 
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squadron of these disported themselves 
above our heads and enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly at the expense of 
our nerves. 

Bulldozers had cleared a semblance 
of a road for wheeled vehicles, and the 
echelon, following on behind us, suffered 
several casualties later that morning 
from another Stuka attack. We 
pressed on towards Kairouan. The 
squadrons rolling across the plain in 
formation made an impressive sight, 
each tank with a wake of dust trailing 
behind it. Seen from a distance, 
Kairouan looked very picturesque, 
the domes of its innumerable mosques 
showing white and clean in the sun- 
shine. There was a slight haze, and 
the town appeared to float above it. 
A pillar of black smoke from a burning 
German dump marred this mirage-like 
effect. Everywhere around us the 
countryside was rich in the bright 
colours of flowers. Meadow-carpets 
of marigolds and daisies were crushed 
and trampled beneath our tracks. In 
the fields of wheat, gay, red poppies 
ran up the furrows and hid among 
the corn stalks. How incongruously 
beautiful a scene for the business 
of war! 

German armour had been located 
north of Kairouan, and we by-passed 
the town to push on and deal with it. 
We had reached the coastal plain too 
late to catch any but stragglers and 
rear elements of Messe’s forces. The 
German tanks that had been spotted, 
probably a rearguard, made one stand, 
supported by A/T guns. They were 
well placed, and the fighting flared up 
as they fought fiercely and bitterly to 
hold us off. Throughout the long after- 
noon our squadrons manceuvred and 
probed to find an opening. There were 
no openings, and not until dusk, when 
the sheer weight of our attack turned 
the scales, did the enemy survivors 
cut their losses and make off to the 
north. Our own casualties were not 
to be found out until night, but we 
anticipated they would not be light. 
We moved to our leaguer area. Dark- 
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ness had fallen. We were astonished to 
hear the sudden rattle of machine-gun 
fire from the tanks in front of us. 
The deep boom of a 75 mm. sounded, 
and instantly the target was made 
visible: a column of enemy transport 
and guns. The 75 shell had hit an 
ammunition truck fair and square. 
Good shooting in the dark! This 
enemy column had been trying to 
sneak away towards Pont du Fahs to 
the north. Once the scene was lit up 
by the blazing wreckage of the ammuni- 
tion truck, a dozen machine-guns 
poured their murderous fire into the 
disorganised column. The streaking 
red tracers scythed up and down the 
line of lorries. One after another 
these burst into flames. Their drivers 
and crews leapt out right and left to 
seek cover from this crackling hail of 
bullets that sped about them. It was 
soon finished. 

As we continued on our way to 
leaguer, the glare of burning vehicles 
lit up the sky behind us. In daylight 
next morning we moved up past the 
shattered column. Of the lorries, all 
that remained was twisted metal, 
shattered windscreens, charred wood- 
work, and tyres burnt to a fine ash. 
Both sides of the road and the road 
itself were littered with parts of 
vehicles, soldiers’ equipment, burnt- 
out ammunition cases, and all the 
medley of burnt clothing, discarded 
arms, steel helmets, and occasional 
dead that accompany a rout. 

At the roadside were gathered about 
forty German soldiers awaiting cap- 
tivity. They had spent the night 
hiding in the cactus and were com- 
pletely unnerved. The sudden catas- 
trophe that had overtaken them the 
previous night had knocked all the 
fight out of them. One youth, badly 
wounded, was crying piteously behind 
his thick-lensed spectacles. We pushed 
on past this dejected huddle of super- 
men. For the whole of this day and 
the next our squadrons scoured the 
countryside for further Germans in 
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hiding. They chased in a goodly 
number ; others, driven by hunger or 
thirst into surrendering, came in 
voluntarily. Many of these prisoners, 
typical ‘old sweats’ in appearance, 
had been through the campaigns in 
Poland, France, Russia, and now 
Africa. Most of them bore wound 
medals. While quite willing to admit 
that the Allies might eventually win, 
they were unanimous that if we did we 
should have “‘ the Russian menace ”’ to 
contend with. Their unanimity on this 
point was a tribute to Dr Goebbels’s 
department. 

The Eighth Army were continuing 
the pursuit of the enemy. To delay 
them in this, on the afternoon of the 
12th, a Stuka squadron conducted a 
half-hourly shuttle service in an 
attempt to destroy a bridge about six 
miles to our north. When the Stukas 
first appeared, unidentifiable specks 
against the blue sky, a group of 
prisoners near our tank cried “ Spit- 
fires !’’ and promptly dived for cover. 
We cried “ Stukas!” and promptly 
joined them. As we turned our faces 
westward the following day, and our 
squadrons streamed back to Fondouk 
across country, on the inland road 
beside us we could see a flying column 
of the Eighth Army speeding north to 
continue the chase. By the side of 
the Kairouan road stood a Sherman 
tank, part of its turret blown away, its 
blackened, burnt-out hull already 
streaked with rust. It had suffered a 
direct hit from a Stuka’s bomb. On 
the other side of the road and some 
way apart from it, simple black crosses 
marked the resting-place of the crew. 
Our own troop sergeant lay with them. 
His tank had been hit by a German 75 
in that fierce afternoon battle three 
days ago. 

The Fondouk minefields were marked 
with white tape and the Teller mines 
stacked here and there beside the 
track as, with the sunset glinting im 
our periscopes, we passed homewards 
through the gap to harbour. 
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IV. SALT LAKE AND MOSQUE GILL. 


Our new harbour was in the Féret 
de Kessera in the Pichon area. Here 
our regiment settled down to recuper- 
ate. Rumours about our next action, 
sme fantastic, others plausible, were 
quickly in circulation. Rumours com- 
pete with news in the Army overseas ; 
and with us, since each story foretold 
an impending action, they served to 
make our maintenance work on the 
tanks purposeful, to make our tasks 
not mere routine but rather a prep- 
aration. Depleted crews were made 
up to strength. From the workshops 
tanks came back which had been 
knocked out and recovered. It was a 
pleasant time. Kairouan had been a 
success of which we were justly proud, 
and, our union with the Eighth Army 
an accomplished fact, we all felt that 
the climax in Tunisia was fast ap- 
proaching and that the great design 
was becoming reality. On each tank, 
crews worked with a will, checking, 
replacing, adjusting; drivers and co- 
drivers going through the solemn rite 
of synchronising clutches, gunners and 
loaders inspecting ammunition and 
testing wireless sets. On ground- 
sheets, troopers sat cross-legged, strip- 
ping and cleaning machine-guns, whose 
blue steel shone in the April sun in 
seeming innocence. On the tops of 
turrets gleamed the parts of the 75 mm. 
from breech-block to horse-shoe washer. 
Much coming and going there was of 
fitters, electricians, and signals mech- 
anics. Nor did we neglect ourselves : 
baths, laundering, and sorting of kit 
hadtheir due share of our time. Thus 
there was among us no lack of pre- 
paredness or confidence when we at 
last pulled out of harbour and headed 
north. 

We kept our rendezvous with the 
tank-transporters and in the quiet of 
évening loaded up and fixed shackles. 
Here and there, to the accompaniment 
of flying sparks and a chorus from the 
waiting tank men of ‘* Ride him, cow- 





boy !”’ a tank’s tracks would slip on 
the ramps up which it must climb, and 
with a churning of steel against steel 
the thirty odd tons of tank would 
slide and slew from side to side, rocking 
the transporter in a most alarming 
manner. These are exciting moments 
for the driver. His tank at the top of 
the ramps points skyward. He can 
receive no guidance from outside, and 
only by the ‘feel’ of his vehicle can 
he judge whether to give his engine 
the ‘gun’ and climb onto the body 
of the transporter, or whether to 
reverse off the ramps and make a 
new attempt. 

Nightfall saw the long column of 
transporters with their armoured cargo 
feeling its way along the road to the 
north. In the days that followed, 
with stealthy moves by night and 
careful camouflage by day, our armour 
crept ever closer to the line. On the 
23rd April a dawn of creeping mist, 
grey with the threat of rain, found our 
tanks, all pretence of concealment 
thrown aside, waiting in readiness in 
a little valley at the southern end of 
Goubellat Plain. At the eastern edge 
of that plain was hill country, German 
held, which it was our réle to penetrate 
from the south, or Salt Lake, end. 
An infantry operation was to precede 
our attack and it was in daylight that 
the squadrons opened out and rolled 
forward on to the plain. 

From the point of view of visibility 
the tank gunner is not the best-placed 
among the crew. While other members 
of the crew can traverse their peri- 
scopes at will to obtain a picture of the 


, Surrounding terrain and of what is 


happening to right and left, the gunner 
can see only what lies dead ahead of 
him unless he traverses the whole 
turret, a practice not encouraged by 
crew commanders. Thus the gunner 
remains wistfully perplexed about what 
is going on on each side of him. As 
action becomes imminent, he locks his 
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adjustable seat and sits erect, his fore- 
head in the telescope brow-pad, his 
hands on the brass handles of the 
elevating and traversing gears. Im- 
mediately behind the gunner, head 
and shoulders exposed out of the 
turret hatch, stands the crew com- 
mander, dividing his attention between 
map, binoculars, wireless, and inter- 
com. Protruding far into the turret, 
the buffers, breech, and guard of the 
75 mm. gun separate the gunner from 
his loader, whose duty varies, as 
circumstance dictates, between oper- 
ating the wireless set and feeding the 
guns. These three—crew commander, 
gunner, and loader—form the crew of 
the fighting compartment. In front 
of and below them sit the driver and 
co-driver, their shoulders barely level 
with the floor of the turret. To the 
rear of the turret are the engines, 
while both in and around it are the 
ammunition racks, each with its allotted 
portion of smoke, high-explosive, and 
armour-piercing shells. 

This, then, is the tank as it rolls into 
action, outwardly a dust-grey jugger- 
naut, a machine of ruthless power 
bent on destruction, but bearing in 
the confines of its steel shell five 
humans, each implicit in his trust in 
the others, to whom this lurching, 
noisy monster is their own little 
fortress, and for whom, should mis- 
fortune be their lot, it may well 
become a sepulchre. 

Our right-hand squadron, by 10 a.., 
had fought its way round the north- 
east corner of the Salt Lake. They 
deployed, now on the east side of the 
lake, in full view of the enemy observa- 
tion posts on Mosque Hill, some three 
thousand yards farther east. Now the 
situation, grim from the outset, became 
critical. The notorious German 88’s 
were well placed, plentiful, and in fine 
fettle. Shelling reached a peak of 
intensity and this squadron threw up 
a smoke-screen to provide itself with 
cover. Our troop had meanwhile 


moved up on the squadron’s left and 
now fell into line with them. Thirty 
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yards from us one of that squadron’s 
tanks, with one side of its hull blown 
away, was burning fiercely. Our own 
troop leader’s tank was immobilised, 
both tracks having been hit and two 
of the crew wounded. At this time 
there developed in our turret a contre. 
temps which, though laughable in 
retrospect, held no humour for us at 
the time of its happening. The wire. 
less and inter-com. broke down com. 
pletely despite the painstaking care 
and maintenance that had been 
lavished upon it. The din of ou 
engines within the tank and of ex. 
plosions without made it impossible 
to convey orders to the driver. Crew 
commander would shout an order to 
gunner; he, leaning down beneath 
the gun, would shout it into the 
driving compartment to co-driver, 
who would then pass it on to driver. 
At this juncture, while our wireless set 
was out of commission, there was 
issued the order for our troop to retire. 
We, naturally, remained unaware of 
this, but, acting on his own initiative, 
crew commander decided to move 
back towards a shallow wadi eman- 
ating from the Salt Lake. The antics 
of our tank as orders were misinter- 
preted and passed inaccurately to 
driver must have been highly diverting 
to watch. As a result of an 
** Advance!”’ being mistaken for a 
** Reverse !’’ we all but found our- 
selves bogged in marshy ground at the 
lake’s edge. After this narrow escape 
it was decided, however inappropriate 
the time and place might be, that ‘the 
wireless and inter-com. must be re- 
paired on the spot. Little over two 
minutes had elapsed since the fault 
had first arisen, but in this time our 
own troop had disappeared from sight, 
and our tank was left halted in solitary 
state on the open plain, well out on 
the flank of our right-hand squadron 
and protected only by a thinning 
smoke-screen. We busied ourselves in 
high-speed fault-finding. Even crew 
commander lowered himself into the 
turret and joined in the frantic search 
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for the offending accessory. The 
wireless set, its transformer humming 
contentedly, with its every voltage- 
reading indicative of good health, 
refused to yield to our ministrations 
and remained mute and irresponsive. 
Loader’s imprecations against mass 
production, wireless sets in general, 
and this set in particular reached a 
new pitch of fury. The minutes 
passed and the smoke-screen thinned. 
Still, angry confusion reigned in our 
turret. In the next few seconds our 
anger changed to sudden fear. Co- 
driver was shouting to us above the 
din of twin Diesel engines, and his 
words were an urgent warning. His 
ery, ‘A Mark VI.! A Mark VI. in 
front of us!’’ sent the three of us in 
the turret leaping back to our stations, 
wireless connectors, spare parts, and 
accessories thrown to the floor in our 
haste. From the turret hatch crew 
commander confirmed the news. An 
astute Mark VI. ‘ Tiger’ tank, sup- 
ported by satellite Mark III.s, had 
taken advantage of our own smoke- 
screen to deliver an unexpected counter- 
blow. Bursting out of the drifting 
white vapour, they charged forward 
into the open with unnerving sudden- 
ness. Our crew was tense. It had 
been rash to lie out in the open with 
the turret crew engrossed in repairs. 
If the price of that carelessness were 
to be exacted, as seemed likely, in the 
ensuing moments, the price would be 
a heavy one. An 88 mm. at five hun- 
dred yards would go through our tank 
without even slowing down. There 
was an A.P. (armour-piercing shot) in 
the breech. Loader seized another in 


Teadiness to reload. Gunner was 


already laying his sights on the 
Tiger as it bowled forward through 
deep corn, traversing slowly as he 
tried to judge the ‘ aim-off’ in front 
of the moving target. These were 
nerve-racking moments for all, for the 
Mark VI. is no mean adversary. Only 
gunner was intent and occupied. 
Bracing himself as though to take the 
shock of recoil, he pressed on the 
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foot-button. The ‘thump’ of the 75 
as he fired sounded dully in the turret. 
The whole tank rocked on its springs. 
An empty shell-case clattered to the 
floor and acrid smoke stung our eyes 
and nostrils. Loader thrust another 
round into the smoking, open breech. 
Gunner fired again, and another tracer 
streaked like a red meteor to the 
target—a second hit. Simultaneously 
a well-aimed H.E. shell from a tank 
on our right burst on the Tiger’s 
cupola, completely removing it, to- 
gether with most of the German crew 
commander. Now from our right, 
A.P. shots lanced through the air in 
pleasant profusion. Gunner added to 
them. From the stricken Mark VI. 
only one survivor made his escape, its 
operator (co-driver to us). His twink- 
ling legs bore him swiftly into the deep 
corn, pursued by vindictive bursts 
from our Browning M.G. Crew com- 
mander was shouting orders to gunner : 
“Traverse right !—right !—right !|— 
steady! You’re on. It’s a Mark III.!”’ 
Gunner brought his gun to bear on 
this second target, and, firing obliquely 
across the bows of the tanks on our 
right, sent two A.P. shots in rapid 
succession into this swiftly moving 
target. The second shot must have 
found a vital spot. As it struck, 
flames belched out of the enemy tank, 
and the black smoke of burning fuel 
rose above it. By now, our uninten- 
tional and not uneventful participation 
in the affairs of our right-hand squad- 
ron having damped the martial ardour 
of our crew, we entertained only one 
ambition—namely, to quit this exposed 
position of ours and rejoin our troop 
again amid healthier surroundings. 
The troop was waiting on the reverse 
slope of a low hill near the edge of the 
lake. Here we conducted our wireless 
repairs with greater decorum than 
previously. 

We could see the left flank of our 
brigade making heavy work of the 
north end of Mosque Hill, but their 
progress, if slow, was steady. They 
were being persistently shelled, and 
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one or two burning tanks in their 
midst testified to the enemy gunners’ 
accuracy. Our own right flank, after 
dealing with several anti-tank guns, 
had made better headway, but the 
enemy were contesting our advance 
bitterly. When our squadrons had 
gained some six or eight hundred 
yards, it was possible to search the 
knocked-out Mark VI. It fell to crew 
commander and gunner to perform 
the grisly task of searching the dead 
crew for identification papers that 
might disclose to which enemy unit 
the tank belonged. -No pleasant task 
this, with the turret’s interior still too 
hot to touch from the blast of exploded 
ammunition. The job was performed 
less with ceremony than speed. Our 
visit, besides providing the required 
identification, profited us to the extent 
of one bottle of extremely potent 
eau-de-vie and one highly prized 
thermos flask. 

The fighting continued during the 
afternoon. Mosque Hill fell to us, and 
shortly afterwards the ridge to the 
east of it. It had begun to rain, and 
visibility was poor for our last brush 
with enemy armour. Hull down on a 
ridge east of Mosque Hill, we joined a 
highly successful shoot, which cost 
the enemy several tanks and sent the 
remainder scuttling away to the north- 
east. Rain perpetually blurred the 
periscope sight, however, and after 
much expenditure of ammunition and 
bad language, gunner sat back in 
disgust with a look which said, more 
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eloquently than words, that he didn’t 
care if he did have his gunner’s pay 
stopped, he still was not going to fire 
another shot that evening. The initial 
weight and impetus of our attack had 
carried us thus far, but our force was 
spent against these hill positions. 

During the morning of the 24th we 
sat miserably in our tanks on the 
reverse slope of a ridge being shelled 
by distant, unseen, but exceedingly 
accurate guns. The enemy still had 
his observation posts among the crags 
of Djebel Kournine, and when, in the 
afternoon, we advanced over open 
ground to the foot of this rocky hill 
under heavy shelling, his shooting 
improved distressingly. An impasse 
had been reached, and while the 
infantry strove to infiltrate into the 
Kournine positions from the south, 
the tanks found themselves pinned 
down by formidable defences and sub- 
jected to incessant shelling. To the 
shelling was added the further trial of 
aerial attack by Focke-Wulfs, which 
bombed and machine-gunned us with 
apparent relish. Sitting in our tanks, 
unable to retaliate, we began to feel 
ourselves to be mere targets (and 
large targets too) for the enemy 
gunners. It was a wearing time. 
During the days one longed for night- 
fall, and during the nights one dreaded 
the coming of day; for with nightfall 
we could withdraw a little into leaguer, 
and in the hours of darkness enjoy 
relaxation for the nerves and rest for 
the body. 


(Z'o be concluded.) 
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THE FALL OF AN IDOL. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY, 


I APPROACH my subject with a half- 
humorous, half-sardonic trepidation. 
Will some bright young woman of the 
left-wing intelligentsia ask whether 
Jane Welsh was the leading lady in 
the latest Hollywood glamour film ? 
Will some stern, unbending Tory grunt, 
“Froude ? Isn’t that the fellow who 
started the strike at the Little Puddle- 
ton Gasworks while our men were 
fighting for their lives in Burma?” 
Fame, especially literary fame, is a 
very fleeting shadow. 

And my title, at least so far as I am 
personally affected, is misleading. For 
me Carlyle, the Great Old Man of 
Scotland, has never fallen. I think 
that I have read everything that he 


has written, and pretty well every- . 


thing that has been written about him ; 
and his life and writings still stir my 
blood. “‘ When you read him, you 
feel that you will never give in,”’ wrote 
a soldier at the front in the last war, 
and the verdict was a just one. But 
for the general public Carlyle undoubt- 
edly fell from his pedestal; the sound 
of his fall was heard wherever the 
English language is spoken, and only 
now is the dust beginning to clear 
away. And as that dust does clear 
away, we see no longer an idol standing 
on &@ pedestal, but a great and noble 
man with his feet firmly planted on 
Mother Earth. ‘‘ Towards England 
no man has been and done like you,” 
wrote John Sterling. 

A turning-point in Carlyle’s life was 
Monday, 2nd April 1866. On that 
day he spoke to the students of Edin- 
burgh on his installation as Lord 
Rector of their University. And from 
that moment the British people took 
him to their hearts. Of course he was 
already world-famous: his sound had 
gone out to all nations, and his words 
unto the ends of the earth. But 


hitherto he had been as Jove wielding 
his levin bolts behind a cloud. Now 
Jove, stepping from his cloud, revealed 
himself as a simple, kindly, wise, 
rather humorous, old man. 

Edinburgh University had not 
treated Carlyle, her greatest son, par- 
ticularly well; she had practically 
ignored his existence. And Carlyle 
had said some hard things about his 
University. The experiences and im- 
pressions of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh in 
‘Sartor Resartus’ are undeniably the 
experiences and impressions of Thomas 
Carlyle; and “the worst of all con- 
ceivable Universitics outside Crim 
Tartary ” was Teufelsdréckh’s verdict 
on his University. ‘‘ Certain persons ” 
stationed at the gates demanded con- 
siderable fees from those who sought 
admission, and thereafter did nothing 
for those committed to their charge. 
What they learned—and they learned 
a vast amount—Toeufelsdréckh and 
Carlyle learned “on their own 
strength.” But when the call of the 
Edinburgh students came to him, 
Carlyle put aside all bitter thoughts. 
They, at least, had declared him to be 
“‘a not unworthy labourer in the 
vineyard.” And so, if there was 
aught that he could do for them and 
for his Alma Mater, he was ready to 
do it. 

He did not read his address; he 
did not even rely on notes. He spoke 
impromptu, although no doubt he 
had reflected on what he would say, 
and he spoke simply. He made no 
parade of his fame or of his vast 
erudition ; he did not ‘ preach.’ With 
consummate artistry he “ impressed 
on his hearers the elementary duties 
of diligence, fidelity, and honest exer- 
tion. He bade them walk straight- 
forward, not expecting that life would 
be strewed with roses, and knowing 
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that they must meet their share of 
evil as of good” (Froude). With a 
smile he advised them as a general 
rule to “keep out of literature,” 
remarking that a man can never write 
a considerable book without making 
himself decidedly unwell—‘“ at least, 
I never could,” he added when the 
laughter had died down. He told 
them, above all things, to take care of 
their health: there he himself had 
failed, though not entirely of his own 
fault. Carlyle, indeed, was a perfect 
speaker: he had the gift, which 
Abraham Lincoln also had, of words 
which were simple, but which went 
to the heart like swords. He ended 
on @ note of hopefulness: ‘‘ work and 
despair not.” This is his own transla- 
tion of Goethe’s wir heissen euch hoffen. 
The effect which the address produced 
on its immediate hearers can be judged 
from the request of the students that 
he would speak just once more to 
them on the conclusion of his year of 
office, and from Carlyle’s sad and 
beautiful reply. It could not be: 
““my feeble health and the burden of 
the many years now accumulating 
on me” made it impossible. But he 
sent a message of hope and encourage- 
ment. He added that the occasion 
would ever remain grandly but tragic- 
ally in his memory. For while the 
plaudits of the students were still 
ringing in his ears, Carlyle Jearned 
that his wife was dead. 

Then the British public, from the 
highest to the lowest, set their idol on 
a pedestal. The Sage of Chelsea had 
come into his kingdom. The Queen, 
through the Prime Minister, offered 
the G.C.B. and an ample pension. In 
a grateful and exquisitely phrased 
letter Carlyle declined both offers. 
“Very proper of the Queen to think 
of it,”’ said a bus conductor to Froude, 
“and more proper of he to have 
nothing to do with it. °*Tisn’t that as 
can do honour to the likes of he.” 
Carlyle died in 1881: Froude wrote 
his ‘ Life,’ and published his ‘ Reminis- 
cences.’ And the idol fell terrifyingly. 
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Men have judged Froude harshly; 
a@ well-known writer compared him to 
Judas who betrayed his Master. This 
is simply absurd. Froude loved and 
honoured Carlyle as he loved and 
honoured no other human being: he 
would willingly have died at any 
moment for Carlyle. But he under. 
took a task for which he was unfitted. 
Like Carlyle, Froude was a great 
writer and a great historian, but great 
in a quite different way. 

Mr Hilaire Belloc has paid a generous 
tribute to Carlyle, the historian: in 
his opinion Carlyle, judged by ‘The 
French Revolution,’ ‘‘must be ac- 
counted one of the most accurate 
historians that ever set pen to paper.” 
The tribute is all the more generous 
because of the vast religious chasm 
which separates thetwo men. Mr Belloc 
is @ passionate advocate of his own 
Church, the Church of Rome: Carlyle’s 
contempt for that Church is only 
equalled by his contempt for its Head, 
and both contempts are immeasurable. 
I know of no irony more savage than 
Carlyle’s description of Cardinal Roche- 
Aymon’s administration of the Last 
Sacrament to Louis XV. Mr Belloc 
goes on to say tl.t the younger 
Lameth—this man, with his elder 
brother and Barnave, was one of the 
intellectual begetters of the Revolu- 
tion—if he ever read Carlyle’s work, 
must have started at the portrait of 
Mirabeau as at a resurrection from the 
dead. More wonderful still, Mr Belloc 
notes, Carlyle, with an imperfect 
knowledge of the French language 
and no knowledge at all of French 
character, yet makes his characters 
think, act, express themselves as 
Frenchmen do. 

But it seems to me that Mr Belloc’s 
praise of Carlyle, the historian, needs 
some qualification. With Carlyle we 
are actually in the Revolution; we 
hear the shouting of the mob; trans- 
ported back in time we should recog- 
nise on the instant Danton, Mirabeau, 
Marat (the “‘ squat, dwarfish individual 
of smoke-bleared aspect ’’), and many 
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another. 
of the flying moment, what were these 
people doing, to what end were they 


But, apart from the action 


steering ? Mirabeau transacted “‘in- 
credible masses of business,”’ but what 
business was he transacting? What 
future did he foresee for the Constitu- 
tio of France, what position for the 
King? What was the greatness of 
Jeanne-Marie Phlipon, wife of Roland 
de la Platriére? For sheer tragedy 
there is little in English to compare 
with the “‘ Trial of the Widow Capet ”’ ; 
but what had Marie-Antoinette done 
that the people of Paris were so 
enraged against her? We see her at 
the Bar, little of her once queenly 
beauty remaining, only the resolve to 
die as beseems ‘“‘ Teresa’s daughter.” 
What of her extravagance, her un- 
lucky influence on poor Louis XVL., of 
her scarcely concealed intrigue with 
Count Fersen? This last was some- 
thing which Napoleon, no moralist 
himself, could not condone. To those 
who would read ‘ The French Revolu- 
tion’ with full understanding I recom- 
mend a simultaneous reading of F. A. 
Mignet’s ‘History of the French 
Revolution.’ In detail the two writers 
agree ; but Mignet describes the course 
of events more clearly. He gives us 
the course that the ship was steering : 
Carlyle, infinitely more vivid, gives 
us the actions and reactions of the 
captain and of the crew. 

In ‘Frederick the Great’ Carlyle 
shows himself a far more ‘factual’ 
historian, but even there the person- 
ages submerge the clear and accurate 
presentation of European history. 
Who can forget that appalling old 
Turk, Frederick William, father of 
Carlyle’s hero? And “the old 
Dessauer ” (Leopold of Anhalt Dessau), 
his military genius, his amazing 
marriage (which turned out most 
happily) with Miss Fuchs the apothe- 
cary’s daughter, his remarkable prayer 
before his last battle: “‘ Oh God, help 
me in my old age. But if you won't, 
don’t help those cursed Austrians, 
and let us settle it fairly.” I have a 
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sneaking regard for “‘ Augustus the 
Physically Strong ”’ (August der Stark), 
elsewhere genially described as “ the 
paternal Man of Sin.” 

Mr Birrell in an essay speaks of 
Carlyle’s “horrible Frederick the 
Great.”” What Mr Birrell meant is 
not clear to me. Frederick was not 
personally ‘horrible,’ though perhaps 
over-addicted to snuff. He was edu- 
cated, accomplished, though curiously 
imperceptive of German literature 
and science. He was faithless in his 
dealings with other people, but entirely 
faithful with himself, in that he knew 
exactly what he could do and what he 
could not. When the Emperor em- 
ployed threats to him (“ yours as you 
shall demean yourself”) over the 
affair of the ‘high-stepping’ Bishop 
of Herstal, Frederick asked mildly of 
the Emperor’s ambassadors, “ Has 
he got an army? You see, I have.” 
He was prompt to reward efficiency, 
to punish inefficiency, but there was 
little of ‘affection’ in him, save 
perhaps towards his sister, ‘shrill 
Wilhelmina.’ He ‘admired’ Voltaire 
immensely, but certainly did not 
‘like’ him. This was reciprocated : 
at Potsdam the two led for a time a 
sort of ‘ cat-and-dog ’ existence. 

The book in itself is not ‘ horrible’ ; 
rather it confirms my belief that 
Carlyle and Frederick alike had a 
sense of fun. Frederick could be 
superbly dignified: ‘‘cousin, I am 
now @ King”’ (ich bin jezt ein kénig), he 
said icily to a relation who had ven- 
tured some familiarity. But at the 
same time he had in him a vein of 
easy bonhomie. I extract a few 
stories. 

One is of an Englishman—lI think 
his name was Robinson, but cannot 
find it in the vast spaces of the book. 
He prowled about Sans-Soucit hoping 
to catch a glimpse of the King. To 
him a sentry, whose words I turn into 
equivalent English, ‘‘ Wotcher want ?” 

Mr Robinson (nervously), “‘ I thought 
I might perhaps see the King.” 

Sentry (jerking a thumb over his 
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shoulder), ‘‘’Ee’s in there. Won't bite 
yer.” 

So Mr _ Robinson’ walked in. 
Frederick was lying on a camp cot; 
he rose, remarked that it was very 
good of Mr Robinson to drop in, and 
talked with him for an hour. 

Another story is of Ziethen, the old 
cavalry General, and probably the 
only General who was not afraid of 
Frederick. Frederick was holding a 
great reception ; he sat in a Chair of 
State, and the Court and the foreign 
ambassadors defiled before him. Sud- 
denly he caught sight of Ziethen. 
**Good Lord, Ziethen,” he said un- 
feelingly, “‘ I thought you were dead.” 

“Tm over eighty, sir,’ replied 
Ziethen. ‘‘I’m pretty well, but a bit 


weak in the legs.” 

‘* Sit down, then,” said Frederick : 
No? 
I’m younger, 


“isn’t there another chair ? 
Well, sit in this one. 
and I can stand.” 

In the field he would sit down among 
his soldiers at their supper, and he 
did not mind if they addressed him as 
‘Fritz.’ He detested tobacco, but 
always told the men not to put out 
their pipes when he dropped in. But 
‘* in business hours ”’ he was a martinet. 
“Scum, do you want to live for ever?” 
he shouted at Kunersdorf. 

Carlyle was an unsurpassed portrait 
painter, but not quite so successful as 
@ painter of events. Froude could 
describe superbly the passing show: 
witness, the death agony of the Armada, 
the coronation and condemnation of 
Anne Boleyn. He was less successful 
with the actors in the show. Drake, 
Hawkins, Medina Sidonia, de Leyva, 
of the Armada, do not live for us as 
Carlyle would have made them live. 
Froude could never make up his mind 
whether Anne Boleyn was an adulteress 
or an innocent victim of her husband’s 
lust and tyranny, though he makes 
the interesting and not incredible 
suggestion that Anne’s real fault was 
that she was already a married woman 
when she went through the ceremony 
of marriage with the King. Carlyle, 
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after enormous research, would have 
settled the question for his own mind, 
and would then have set a living 
woman before the eyes of his readers, 
Carlyle’s mind was largely ‘ visual’: 
he has said many times that when he 
wished to write about a man, his 
first care was to find an adequate 
portrait of that man. Froude had not 
this gift or curiosity. His mistake jp 
the ‘ Life,’ it seems to me, was that 
he tried to draw the portrait of a great 
man as Carlyle would have drawn it. 
He could not do this. 

Diverging for a moment, I would 
say that the charge often brought 
against Froude of inaccuracy, of a 
readiness to sacrifice truth to dramatic 
effect, seems to me to be unfounded. 
I cite Mr Belloc as witness: “The 
man was widely read, accurate, and of 
@ good memory.” The charge, I think, 
had two sources. Froude was a 
superb stylist, an artist who polished 
his work to the last degree before he 
presented it to the public. This to 
his ‘serious’ contemporaries seemed 
positively indecent: a ‘serious’ his- 
tory ought to be sloppy in style and 
rather duller than ditchwater in matter. 
Historians regarded Froude very much 
as elderly members of the Medical 
Association might regard a successful 
osteopath: the man has cured the 
patient, but he ought not to have cured 
him: the patient should have been 
allowed to die in the best professional 
tradition. Then the history of England, 
especially in the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth, was intertwined with the 
history of Spain, and Froude wrote 
much of his history from the Spanish 
official archives. These archives were 
stored, by the simple process oi 
throwing them on the floor, at Siman- 
cas: probably not a dozen people in 
England knew of their existence, and 
almost certainly no one in England 
had ever seen the outside of them. 
Froude spent four years on the task 
of arranging, deciphering, extracting ; 
and the care and skill with which he 
did his work have been acknowledged 
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by later students. But when Froude 
wrote, it was safe to assert that a 
reference to the Simancas archives 
meant but a drawing by Froude on 
his own imagination. 

It was Carlyle’s own wish that no 
biography of himself should be written. 
But he realised that this was im- 
possible ; indeed he knew that biog- 
raphers were already at work while 
the breath was still in him. So he 
gave copious material to Froude, and 
enjoined on him above all things to 
write truly, to gloss over no fault. 
And in my opinion Froude, perhaps 
with the shade of his great master 
looming over him, made an artistic 
muddle of the business. No man is a 
competent witness on his own behalf. 
Froude should have realised that 
Carlyle’s self-accusations should not 
be taken entirely au pied de la lettre. 

Carlyle was no plaster saint: he 
had faults, and serious faults. His 
worst fault was that he was a hypo- 
chondriac, and a selfish hypochondriac. 
He made himself and everybody 
about him miserable with his ever- 
lasting complaints about his dyspepsia 
and his insomnia. In truth he was a 
good bit of a malade imaginaire. He 
lived to the age of eighty-six, he did 
a prodigious amount of work, he never, 
so far as I can see, had any definite 
bout of definite illness. In his diary 
he fed on his own misery: all about 
him were fools, inconsiderable persons, 
wasters of his time. Surely Froude, 
on due consideration, might more 
wisely have begun with a frank descrip- 
tion and acknowledgment of this 
pitiable side of his hero’s character. 
He might then have pointed out 
coherently, as he does somewhat 
disjointedly, that there really was 
very little ‘to it.’ Carlyle would 
attend some social function; then 
confide to his diary how he had hated 
it all, how bored he had been. In 
sober truth Carlyle rather enjoyed 
society, and he was the central figure 
in any group in which he found him- 
self. He did not monopolise the con- 
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versation, but he talked so brilliantly 
that everyone wanted to hear him 
talk. He was not a bear with a sick 
headache; he had charming manners 
and a sense of humour. This leads 
Froude to a curious speculation : 
was Carlyle really a strange ‘ throw- 
back’ to some remote and unknown 
ancestor? He was the son of a 
working mason, but there was little 
about him to suggest “a man of the 
people.” His hands, the tell-tale 
feature of a man, were beautifully 
shaped, the hands of an aristocrat. 
While he valiantly upheld the rights 
of the people, he had no belief at all 
in rule by the people. The impression 
that he left on the hearers of his 
lectures was that he was a decidedly 
handsome man. His portraits confirm 
this impression. 

This disagreeable fence safely negoti- 
ated and left behind, Froude might 
then have told us in his clear and 
beautiful style of Carlyle’s long life of 
honest toil, of his determination always 
to give the best that was in him, of 
his devotion to truth, of the vast 
influence which he exerted on English 
letters. He might have quoted appo- 
sitely from Carlyle’s works. Instead 
of this, the ‘Life,’ in my opinion, 
‘sprawls.’ Just as the narrative 
becomes interesting it is interrupted 
by some doleful Carlylean howl about 
the state of Carlyle’s tummy and 
about the misery of the world in general. 
In his letters and diaries Carlyle is 
‘tummy-obsessed,’ and he “‘ bears the 
whole burden of the wronged world’s 
weight ” much too obviously. I dis- 
like all this. It reminds me of a 
comparison by a dramatic critic of 
the methods of Eleanora Duse and 
Sarah Bernhardt. Eleanora could 
never act if her soul was overwrung 
or not sufficiently wrung by the 
unhappiness of the world; Sarah, if 
somebody put down the cash, would 
give a first-rate performance if she 
had to get out of her coffin to give it. 
I prefer Sarah’s way. 

The sorest point of the posthumous 
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Carlyle revelation is Carlyle’s relations 
with his wife. I can believe that he 
may have driven her half-mad, and 
that he might have driven any woman 
wholly mad. He was “ gey ill to live 
wi’,”’ said his mother, who adored him. 
Later, when she learned that in the 
middle ages prophets such as her son 
were frequently chained: in a galley 
gang, she remarked pensively that she 
would be sorry for the man that Tom 
was chained to. But there are two 
sides to every story. 

Jane Welsh, Mrs Carlyle-to-be, was 
the daughter of a Scots country doctor. 
Undeniably she was clever, and she 
was ambitious. She wanted to rise 
out of the humdrum life which lay 
about her and before her. So she 
would hitch her waggon to a star, 
marry &® man who would carry her to 
fame with himself. She seems to have 
cast a speculative eye on Edward 
Irving; she might have married 


him, had not Irving’s fiancée and 
her family interposed a decided No. 
*‘Had I married Irving, there would 
have been no tongues,” Mrs Carlyle is 


reported to have said. Irving, after 
a brief career of glory as a preacher, 
had come to believe himself inspired 
by God with the gift of tongues: he 
died, apparently, of general paralysis 
of the insane. Jane Welsh could 
hardly have averted his doom; she 
might have accelerated it. I fancy 
that in her marriage with Carlyle 
there was far more of affection on 
Carlyle’s side than on hers. Carlyle’s 
was really a tender nature; Robert 
Browning, partner in an ideal marriage, 
described Mrs Carlyle as “a hard, 
unlovable woman.” Some other 
authority, whose name I forget, said, 
‘‘few men have borne so patiently 
with the vagaries of a wife as did 
Carlyle.” 

Mrs Carlyle in a measure had her 
wish. Macaulay wrote, “Tom Carlyle 
lives in a little thirty-pound house in 
Chelsea, and his wife has all London 
at her tea-table.” But she did not 
understand the price that she must 
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pay. She complained that Carlyl 
neglected her. This may have been 
true in a sense, and it is equally true 
that some neglect was unavoidable, 
Carlyle’s work needed immense re. 
search, long periods of absorption, 
total indifference to everything save 
the work in hand. 

Mrs Carlyle, like her husband, was 
a hypochondriac: the two suffered 


_from what Boswell describes as “an 


hypochondriack obnubilation from 
wind and indigestion.” Carlyle was 
wont to start the day with a large 
spoonful of castor oil, followed by a 
cup of hot coffee. The dietary habits 
of the two were insane: they ate 
largely of potatoes, and frequently 
supped on oatmeal porridge. Mrs 
Carlyle suffered from _ sleeplessness; 
she took drugs in considerable quanti- 
ties to make her sleep, and so wrecked 
further her already half-wrecked nerves. 
To tone up her system she took cold 
shower-baths in the middle of winter. 
She was, indeed, an ill woman, but 
she was very much the slave of her 
body. 

And there was a certain unreason- 
ableness in Mrs Carlyle: it comes out 
in the matter of her husband’s friend- 
ship with Lord and Lady Ashburton. 
These two liked and admired the great 
writer, and were quite willing to be 
pleasant to his wife. But Mrs Carlyle 
would have none of it. If Lady 
Ashburton was kindly, then Lady Ash- 
burton was patronising. If Lady 
Ashburton did not gush, then Lady 
Ashburton was haughty, snobbish. 

I have an idea that her very intimate 
friendships with Geraldine Jewsbury 
and Babbie Welsh were not entirely to 
Mrs Carlyle’s advantage. Somehow 
such friendship between a married 
woman and women unmarried neve 
seems to work. Jane turned against 
Geraldine: she suspected (and prob- 
ably with justice) that Geraldine’s 
interest in Carlyle was rather more 
than sisterly. There is a ‘ catty ° little 
sketch of Carlyle in his armchair, and 
Geraldine sitting on the hearth-rug 
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“like Ruth at the feet of Boaz.” The 
Sage seems to have been but vaguely 
aware that such a person as Geraldine 
existed, voluble, kindly (‘‘the good 
Geraldine ’’), with a gift for getting her 
facts muddled up. 

Jane’s letters suggest two more 
things to me. One is that she did not 
really like her husband. And with 
middle-aged men and women that 
word is more important than love. 
The other is that Mrs Carlyle sadly 
lacked definite occupation and interests. 
How else did she find time for her 
interminable screeds, mainly about 
nothing, to Babbie Welsh ? 

Mrs Carlyle remarked that Carlyle 
should have married a woman with a 
sound liver and plenty of fat. That 
may be. He certainly would have 
been happier had he married a woman 
like his mother, Margaret Carlyle. 
Froude draws a pretty picture of the 
two wandering like lovers (“‘ as indeed 
they were,” he says) about James 
Carlyle’s little farm. They sat before 
the kitchen fire and blew contem- 
plative clouds from their respective 
clay pipes. Margaret adored her son, 
but I have a feeling that she would 
not, and did not, put up with his 
hypochondriac wailings. ‘‘ Hoots, mon, 
com’ oot an’ help clean the pighoos,” 
she would have said. 

But Carlyle and his wife had passed 
into the everlasting silence. There, in 
the hand of God, it was well for them, 
as it will be well for all of us. What 
need was there ever to mumble the 
bones of their private lives ? 

The ‘ Reminiscences ’ raised a storm 
quite equal to that raised by the ‘ Life,’ 
perhaps even a greater storm directed 
against Carlyle. The ‘Life’ storm 
spent its fury on Froude. I have 
heard Carlyle attacked as a traducer 
of his friends by some who had never 
read a line of the book, and the book, 
curiously enough, until quite recent 
days was rather difficult to obtain. 
And yet R. L. Stevenson described the 
‘Reminiscences ’ as ‘‘ the most attach- 
ing” of all Carlyle’s books. 
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Especially Carlyle has been accused 
of traducing J. S. Mill, to whom he 
was under obligation. Carlyle was 

‘under no obligation to Mill (it was 
rather the other way), and his feelings 
towards Mill are described in his own 
words, “I never had an unkindly 
thought of the man.” As a matter of 
fact Mill appears but little in the 
‘Reminiscences.’ The estrangement 
was on Mill’s side, and the probable 
cause of it was curious. 

Mill had run away with Mrs Taylor, 
or Mrs Taylor had run away with him, 
while Mrs Taylor’s husband was still 
living. Carlyle did not presume to 
reproach his friend, and he was civil 
to Mrs Taylor, whom he describes as 
“vivid” and as “of questionable 
destiny.” Mill wished to make a 
provision for the lady should he die 
before they were at liberty to marry. 
He instituted a trust fund, and 
Mrs Taylor wished Carlyle to be one 
of her trustees, to throw the mantle 
of his respectability about her. Carlyle 
quite reasonably declined; he was 
not a business man, he knew nothing 
about investments, and so on. But 
the real reason for the refusal of the 
stern old Puritan that was Carlyle was 
the Commandment, ‘thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” The words of 
estrangement were Mill’s: the spirit 
behind them was the spirit of Mrs 
Taylor. 

Probably the real cause of the 
trouble was this. In Victorian days— 
and the ‘ Reminiscences,’ though pub- 
lished in the eighties, were written in 
the sixties—the maxim de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum prevailed, and bonwm 
might have been altered quite fairly 
into bunkum. And so the word 
‘debunk’ has crept into the speech of 
today. Carlyle was infinitely ahead of 
his day in biographical judgment and 
method of biographical writing; he 
was no malicious ‘debunker,’ but he 
saw that indiscriminate eulogy was 
unfair to its subject and could not but 
provoke reaction. 

The longest reminiscence is that of 
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Edward Irving, ‘‘ my oldest and best 
friend.” It tells charmingly of how 
the two walked, rowed, bathed, argued 
together: it tells of the kindness of 
Irving, who had already taken the 
first steps towards fame, to the un- 
known Scots boy that was Carlyle. 
“Two Annandale boys must not be 
strangers.”’ It shows also the sincerity 
of the two men. For Carlyle told his 
friend frankly, Irving undertaking to 
take it in good part, that he did not 
think of Christianity as Irving thought, 
and that he never could so think. 
Carlyle, deeply religious, had out- 
grown the strict literalism of the Scots 
creed, as Irving later was to out- 
grow it. 

Carlyle’s criticism of his friend’s 
preaching is fair. Even if it were 
mistaken, it expressed an honest point 
of view. Carlyle compares Irving with 
Chalmers. Chalmers had far less 


erudition, far less command of lan- 
guage. But his sermons drove through, 
straight and logically, from beginning 
to end like a river flowing in a well- 


defined channel. Irving’s sermons 
were as streams that meander, spread 
out into beautiful bays dotted with 
beautiful islands. Individual passages 
were lovely, but it was often difficult 
to tell what the sermon, as a whole, 
was about. 

The memoir of Francis Jeffrey has 
been sharply criticised. A coolness 
undoubtedly arose and lasted for a 
time between the two: a commentator 
has said that Carlyle’s self-esteem was 
so great that he could not endure that 
Jeffrey should pass him over for a 
better man. Carlyle considers Jeffrey 
in his many capacities. As an advo- 
cate, the greatest that Scotland has 
hitherto produced. As Lord Justice, 
among the greatest that have sat on 
the Bench. As Lord Advocate and 
Member of Parliament, a complete 
failure. Carlyle gives fair and interest- 
ing reasons for this failure, and his 
judgment is endorsed by Cockburn, 
Jeffrey’s ‘official’ biographer. One 
of Carlyle’s reasons is particularly 
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interesting ; it shows Carlyle’s quick 
ear and eye for detail. Jeffrey had a 
charming voice, but he spoke with a 
strong Scots accent. In the ‘ House’ 
he endeavoured to speak as an English. 
man, and the result was absurd. 
“The laddie has tent”—I presume 
that this word means ‘forgotten ’— 
“his Scots, and has gotten nae 
English,” said Lord Braxfield, better 
known to moderns as Stevenson’s 
Weir of Hermiston. 

The trouble between the two men 
was this. Edinburgh had decided to 
appoint an astronomer, and to com- 
bine the post with that of Professor 
in the University. Carlyle presented 
himself as a candidate. Some have 
asked why he presumed to do this. 
The answer is that Carlyle in his 
younger days was of much more note 
as a mathematician than as a writer 
or historian. ‘‘ I had good strength in 
mathematics and astronomy,” he says 
himself. He wrote to Jeffrey, who had 
been Lord Rector, announcing his 
application; he received in. reply a 
letter violently upbraiding him for 
making the application. Carlyle, 
deeply wounded, withdrew his candi- 
dature. The truth came out: Jeffrey 
had promised to obtain the appoint- 
ment for his secretary. This, to be 
sure, is but Carlyle’s own account; 
but Carlyle was scrupulously truthful, 
he wrote when he had far outsoared 
any University appointment, and in- 
ternal evidence confirms his story. 
Had Jeffrey been acting in good faith, 
he could have told Carlyle frankly 
that his support was already promised 
to a@ man whom he considered better 
qualified. It was all for the best in 
the long-run; but Carlyle considered 
it wrong that a University appoint-. 
ment should be advertised, then given 
away privately by any individual, 
however eminent. Happily the breach 
was healed in time. In 1925 a similar 
act of favouritism by Edouard Herriot, 
then Prime Minister of France, led 
to something like a military revolt in 
Paris. 
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Of Wordsworth, another bone of 
contention, Carlyle says that he was 
a fine old dalesman, a true poet, and 
epecially a poet with a wonderful 
jnowledge of the technicalities of 
poetry. But not among the world 
poets: rather like “a violin wanting 
astring or two.” A great deal of the 
moralising in “‘ The Excursion ” Carlyle 
thought merely platitudinous. Even 
the most devout Wordsworthian must 
admit that this is, at least, an arguable 
point of view. 

In the account of Southey there is a 
fash of quite unintentional humour. 
(Carlyle appraises Southey quite justly 
as @ conscientious writer who turned 
out prose and verse of excellent 
quality, but having no chance of 
immortality. The two were friends, 
and Carlyle recalls their conversations 
as “copious and pleasant.” The 


subject usually was “‘ steady approach 
of democracy, gradual falling in ruin 
of our once noble England.” Job and 
Jeremiah colloguing on the ash-heap, 
and thoroughly enjoying themselves ! 


The best of the memoirs is that of 
Carlyle’s father, a beautiful piece of 
writing, and a model of how Carlyle’s 
wn life should have been written. 
For Carlyle makes no pretence that 
James Carlyle, his brothers, the Car- 
lyle kindred in general, were ‘ easy’ 
folk. They were rough, tough, pug- 
nacious, fierce. And yet through it all 
the essential goodness of old James 
Carlyle shines out: ‘‘ My good father,” 
Carlyle says again and again. Some 
little episodes are touching. On Car- 
lyle’s last visit to his home his father 
drew him aside, took two sovereigns 
front his little store, and shyly pressed 
them on his son. Friends had warned 
ld James that his great son would 
come to look down on his uneducated 
father. ‘Thou hast not done so; 
God be thanked for it,’ said the old 
man. James Carlyle feared death 
almost as Samuel Johnson had feared 
it, but in the end he met death 
unflinchingly. 

The worst, in my opinion, is the 
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memoir of Mrs Carlyle. Here Carlyle’s 
personal feelings were too deeply 
involved ; they led him astray. Here 
Jane Carlyle appears as something 
between an angel just wanting wings 
and a baa-lamb with a blue ribbon 
round its neck. I do not think that 
Mrs Carlyle resembled either. 

Two passages in these ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ have provoked very severe 
censure; these are Carlyle’s account 
of his meetings with S. T. Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb. Coleridge in those 
days was of more account as a meta- 
physician than as a poet, and Carlyle 
visited him to discuss some point of 
philosophy. He notes that, after the 
long subjection to drugs and the long, 
heroic, and finally successful struggle 
to break free, Coleridge’s fine intellect 
was in abeyance; the man just 
uttered sonorous vocables which had 
very little real meaning. He was 
surrounded by a crowd of adorers, who 
accepted his words as gospel, simply 
because they did not understand them. 
Charles Lamb Carlyle met once: he 
found him to be a gin-sodden old man, 
most unpleasant in his ways, not far 
from madness or imbecility. It seems 
clear that these judgments were true 
enough at the time when they were 
uttered, but surely Froude in his 
editorial capacity might have omitted 
them. They could only cause harm 
to Carlyle’s reputation and pain to 
others. Apparently Froude, honestly 
if perversely, thought it his duty to 
show the worst side as well as the best 
side of Carlyle. But why recall every 
wounding word that a great man has 
written or spoken in haste ? No man’s 
life will stand such scrutiny, nor should 
any man’s life be expected to stand it. 

In the memoir of Southey there is 
an amusing ‘ flash-back’ to the matter 
of Coleridge. Carlyle had casually 
mentioned de Quincey. Southey, 
starting up like an animated tongs— 
he had a short back and abnormally 
long legs—declared that de Quincey 
was the greatest blackguard unhung, 
that he should be horse-whipped, and 
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that he would thank Carlyle to tell 
him so. Carlyle laughingly replied 
that he had not seen de Quincey for 
some time, and in any case scarcely 
knew him well enough to be the bearer 
of such a message. Privately he 
reflected, apropos of Southey, “‘ My 
friend, with that temperament you 
run @ considerable risk of going mad.”’ 
The trouble was an article on the 
Lake Poets which de Quincey had 
written. It was by no means an 
unfair article (I have read it), but it 
was not wholly eulogistic of Coleridge. 
And in those days nothing but praise 
of a poet could be tolerated by his 
friends. 

For Froude himself the consequences 
of publication were disastrous: he 
was cut to the heart by the criticisms 
which fell on him. Yet his own story 
is simple, straightforward, and has 
the ring of truth. Carlyle gave him 
the script of the ‘ Reminiscences’ 


‘‘as a personal present,” and Froude 
naturally asked whether he wished 
these writings to be published. Carlyle 


at first stipulated that publication 
should be deferred until twenty years 
after his own death. Froude drew his 
attention to the very obvious possi- 
bility that he might not survive 
Carlyle by twenty years. In fact, 
Froude survived Carlyle by thirteen 
years. Carlyle then left the matter to 
his friend’s discretion. 

The charge of treachery against 
Froude is founded on a note appended 
by Carlyle to the memoir of his wife. 
He “solemnly charges ’”’ his executors 
that the piece requires revision, that 
after his death revision will be im- 
possible, and that the piece, if un- 
revised, is to be destroyed. If there 
had been the faintest shadow of 
dishonesty in Froude, surely he would 
have suppressed this note. But he 
printed it. Surely it is a fair inference 
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that Carlyle had discussed the pape 
with Froude, and that he was satisfied 
with Froude’s revision. Carlyle, aj 
the end of his days, was unable to 
write himself owing to palsy of the 
hand, and he tells us that he never 
could master the trick of dictation. 

A few amusing ‘ howlers’ are fairly 
chargeable against Froude. Carlyle’s 
once beautiful script had in later days 
become difficult to decipher, and 
Froude made heavy weather of de. 
ciphering it. In a very eulogistic 
mention of Henry Taylor is found the 
startling remark that Taylor was a 
man of “morbid vivacity.” A later 
editor has conjectured that “‘ marked 
veracity’ was really what Carlyle 
wrote ! 

It is all over now, and Carlyle and 
Froude have long been at rest. The 
idol which was Carlyle may have 
fallen, but in its place we see arise a 
truly noble man, whose influence for 
good will endure so long as the English 
language endures. ‘“‘ Towards England 
no man has been and done as you,” 
wrote Sterling. In the dark days of 
1940 there may have been many who 
had read Carlyle, and who felt with 
the soldier of the last war, ‘‘ when you 
read him, you feel that you will never 
give in.” 

I close with a ‘ Carlyleism,’ the best 
that I know, though it is wholly 
fictitious. I found it in a magazine: 
the name of magazine and author I 
have forgotten. It is called ‘‘ The Last 
Sitting,” the last sitting of Carlyle to 
Whistler for the famous portrait. 
Carlyle is looking at the finished 
work, and Whistler is awaiting the 
verdict. It was delivered: “‘ Ye have 
hands that can handle tools, an’ 4 
br-r-r-ain to which seemingly some 
glimmerings of light can penetrate. 
Mon, Whistler, why do ye no quit this 
fulishnes, an’ wur-r-rk ? * 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY VEHME. 


TERROR BY ASSASSINATION. 


BY JOHN MARSHALL. 


Accounts of the various secret 
scieties and tribunals that have 
existed at one time or another have a 
strong fascination for most of us; and 
the cynic would add that the appeal 
of such subjects is conditioned by the 
individual reader’s sense of his own 
remoteness from the horror of the 
actuality. Of these dread institutions 
of the past none has received more 
notoriety than the Medieval German 
Vehme. The profusion of books and 
pamphlets which treat of the Vehme 
must have found countless readers, 
even in our own day, for whom the 
subject bore that faint aura of unreality 
that clothes the dead past. It must 
then have come as a shock to many 
to learn that an official German news 
announcement recently boasted of the 
operations of a “‘ new German Vehme.”’ 

This announcement, which appeared 
in the last week of 1944, alleged that 
thenew Vehme had carried out the first 
“secret death sentences’ against what 
it described as ‘ traitors’ in those parts 
of Germany occupied by Allied forces ; 
the ‘ treachery ’ had taken the form of 
co-operation in everyday work with 
the Allied authorities. Swiss and other 
neutral Press commentators have ex- 
pressed doubts whether these reported 
Vehme assassinations have in fact 
occurred or have merely been invented 
for the purposes of a Himmler terror 
tampaign to intimidate the German 
tivil population and prevent it from 
co-operating with the Allied Military 
Government. However that may be, 
the announcement would be not with- 
out effect inside Germany. For not 
oly are blood-curdling and highly 
circumstantial tales of the ancient 
Vehme kept fresh by a persisting verbal 
tradition in most German gaue, but 
the chilling effect of the old tales is 
given intensity by the recollection of 
the previous revival of the Vehme in 


this century—during the years 1919 to 
1922. InGermany the association of the 
very word “Vehme’ with a terrible and 
ruthless manner of death by summary 
‘execution’ is no mere ‘ unhappy far-off 
thing,’ but something to evoke familiar 
memories of all too recent events. 

The tribunals of the Medizval 
Vehme (the variant spellings, Fehme, 
Feme, are equally common) wielded 
immense power in the lands between 
Rhine and Weser. Although their 
precise foundation is still disputed, 
they were in the beginning clearly 
encouraged by the Emperors, who saw 
in them a means of public redress and 
a check to the caprice of feudal lords 
at a time when the public administra- 
tion of justice was in disorder; later 
the logic of their very nature converted 
them into the instruments of those 
same evils which they at first offered 
hopes of checking—injustice, rapacity, 
and personal feud. They represented 
a survival of tribal forms of justice 
from a primitive age; their descent 
from the mystic ritual of pagan 
Teutons is witnessed by the modes 
of procedure, the esoteric concomitants 
in symbolism and phraseology, and the 
ceremony of initiation. 

It may be recalled that there were 
two categories of Vehme-court: an 
Open Court and a Secret Tribunal. It 
is with the traditions of the latter we 
are concerned ; for it was the Heim- 
liche Acht, or Secret Tribunal, which 
made the Vehme (to quote Sir Walter 
Scott) ‘‘ a name so awful in men’s ears 
during many centuries.’’ The jurors, or 
Freischoeffen, of the Secret Court are in 
Scott’s ‘Anne of Geierstein’ referred to 
as the Wise Men (die Wissenden) ; for 
these, unlike the members of the Open 
Court, were initiated under a dreadful 
oath to conceal the court’s proceedings 
** from wife and child, father and mother, 
sister and brother, fire and wind, from 
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all that the sun shines on and the rain 
wets, and from every being between 
heaven and earth.’ By the same 
oath the member of the tribunal bound 
himself to bring before it all matters 
he knew of which fell within its 
jurisdiction. 

The Secret Tribunal’s jurisdiction 
took in the widest conceivable range. 
Slander, witchcraft, and violation of 
any of the Ten Commandments are 
frequently mentioned as falling within 
its province. But sometimes the 
tribunals defined their scope as ‘‘ every 
offence against the honour of man or 
the precepts of religion ’’—which in 
effect made the Vehme arbiter of 
men’s every action; the definition had 
the further merit in the eyes of the 
twentieth-century Vehme exponents 
of including a word which had a 
peculiar symbolic content for them— 
“‘honour.”? Any three or more mem- 
bers could summarily seize, judge, and 
execute any person whom they sur- 
prised in flagrante delicto, or who of 
his own volition confessed to a recent 
crime. With or without warning, 
persons could be haled before a 
Vehmgericht and examined on a charge. 
If the crime was of such a kind, how- 
ever, that opinion or presumption 
would necessarily play the major part 
in arriving at a judgment, then pro- 
ceedings could take place against the 
accused in his absence and without his 
knowledge. If the court was satisfied 
of the offender’s guilt, it declared him 
‘verfehmt’; his life was thereafter 
forfeit; when and wherever he was 
found by the Freischoeffen he was 
immediately executed. This high- 
handed and arbitrary procedure was 
the ‘inquisitorial procedure’ which 
made the institution so notorious. 
The fact that this procedure was in- 
applicable in the case of the initiated 
themselves—except if they had be- 
trayed the oath, I should add—made 
membership much sought, and goes 
far to explain the institution’s firm 
root in the general system. 

The mode of execution—for death 
was the Secret Court’s sole penalty— 
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was by preference hanging. But no 
matter what mode was employed, the 
executioners left a sign of the author. 
ship of the deed, to witness that here 
was no ordinary murder. The token 
was in the form of a knife marked with 
the cabalistic initials, 8.8.G.G. No one 
knows precisely what these letters 
represented, although many conjec. 
tures have been advanced. 

After the seventeenth century there 
is no evidence of the Vehme continuing 
to operate. Yet, needless to say, it 
was not forgotten ; tales of its terror 
were handed down for many genera- 
tions in most parts of Germany, but 
especially on Westphalia’s ‘Red 
Earth,’ its original home, to chill the 
hearers’ blood on winter nights around 
the hearth. It seems to me to be 
worthy of note how, on the level of 
popular oral tradition, such tales as 
these exhibit so close a parallel to the 
matter and spirit of many German 
literary Romantics. The whole con- 
ception of the Vehme, which was in 
essence a revolt from the responsibility 
of Western juridical institutions to 
primitive Germanic tribal custom, 
harmonises well with the bogey-ridden, 
irrational atmosphere of much German 
Romanticism. The same strain appears 
in German folk-tales—what other Euro- 
pean nation can point to so many 
fairy-tales of the peculiarly intense 
horrific quality of most of the Grimm 
collection ? And in our own time this 
same tendency to flee from reason to 
primitive ‘Blood and Earth’ mysti- 
cism has provided the basis which 
made acceptable to the large mass 
of the German people the romantic 
nonsense of the Herrenvolk Thesis and 
the myth of the ‘German Mission’ 
with all their horrible corollaries. 

So it was not by mere chance or the 
unconsidered whim of some unknown 
that the idea of the Vehme was revived 
in 1919. At that time the tenets of 
German racial-nationalism were, 80 
far as public life was concerned, in 
discredit. The Imperial militarism 
had suffered a débacle, and everywhere 
the legend of the German Michael in 
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shining armour was thoroughly ‘ de- 
punked.” Germany appeared to be 
ready at this time to undertake treat- 
ment for her recurrent mania, and to 
forsake her former grotesque megalo- 
manic dreams for the more pedestrian 
but saner reality that Western forms 
of democratic society offered. But 
there were not lacking those who were 
prepared to devote all their energies 
to confound the prospects of this 
occidentalism and to work for the re- 
establishment of militant Pan-German 
Nationalism. 

Much has been pieced together and 
much conjectured about various as- 
pects of the undercover activities of 
the extremist Nationalist societies in 
Germany after the last war. There 
is every evidence of brilliant planning 
and staff-work in their organisation, 
in the execution of their programmes, 
and in the single-minded concentration 
on their aims—to wreck the Weimar 
Republican constitution and work for 
restoration of militarism and policies of 
revenge and domination. Many means 
were employed towards these ends: con- 
cealment of arms, undercover military 
staff-training and ideological educa- 
tion, and propagandising through the 
medium of many astutely designed 
catchwords and legends—of which 
the most notorious were the Hinden- 
burg legend, the myth of the ‘ Stab-in- 
the-back’ to an unbeaten army, and 
the numerous sophistries about the 
‘Dictated Peace’ and the ‘ Betrayal 
of the Fourteen Points.’ 

While these plans for ‘national 
revival’ were being put into action, 
the illicit associations were also carry- 
ing out a complementary programme 
of a destructive nature. They saw a 
need not only to keep the old cults 
alive, but also to check and sabotage 
by the most ruthless methods all the 
existing trends towards constitutional 
and democratic political forms and 
methods. The favourite means of 
putting this anarchic policy into force 
was very much in character. It was 
assassination. 

Between 1919 and 1922 the number 
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of political assassinations recorded in 
Germany reached 354. These assassina- 
tions removed from the political scene 
scores of leading democratic figures 
whose knowledge or whose very exist- 
ence was likely to tell against chauvin- 
istic nationalism ; they also terrorised 
thousands of ordinary citizens into 
smothering any ideas they may have 
entertained that Germany’s salvation 
could be attained by sincere attempts 
to fulfil the peace terms in her relation- 
ships abroad and to evolve a demo- 
cratic order at home. The name of 
the Vehme was associated with these 
systematic murders not for its connota- 
tions of terror alone; the term was 
also designed to convey a hint of 
widespread organisation; and, not 
least important, in the eyes of many 
Germans it ‘ regularised ’ the murders 
by suggesting that, far from being 
haphazard killings, they were formal 
executions ordained, it is true, not by 
the open courts of the German Republic, 
but by a more ancient, primitive, and 
powerful tribunal with the force of 
hundreds of years of tribal and national 
continuity to support it. 

No very definite knowledge is as yet 
available about the exact composition 
of the inner directive council behind 
the Nationalist underground activities 
of these years. And most of the 
hundreds of distinct organisations by 
which its policies were put into effect 
changed their external forms and 
titles with confusing frequency in 
order to conceal the purpose and inter- 
relation of these societies and thus to 
avoid dissolution by the Republican 
Government. But it was impossible 
to conceal one of the organisations 
which was in many ways the parent 
of many of these others and worked 
on @ nation-wide scale—the infamous 
*C’ (or ‘Consul’) Organisation, to 
which were traced many threads from 
the most notorious assassinations. 
‘C’ Organisation was built up around 
the nucleus of the Ehrhardt Naval 
Brigade. The Brigade commanded 
by Captain Ehrhardt was one of 
many regular units which did not 
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disband after the Armistice but con- 
tinued its existence illegally. As a 
unit it participated in the 1920 Kapp 
Putsch against the Republic. When 
this revolt failed the Brigade became 
the nucleus of ‘C.’ The name of the 
organisation, by the way, derived from 
the fact that the leader, Ehrhardt, 
was known to the members not by 
name but as ‘Consul’; for, in the best 
secret society tradition, private names 
were not used within the brotherhood. 

Among the most celebrated of the 
cases involving this body or its indivi- 
dual members were the murders of 
Erzberger and Rathenau. Mathias 
Erzberger’s betrayal of ‘ German 
honour,’ for which he had paid the 
penalty of death by assassination, had 
taken the form of signing, in his 
capacity of Secretary of State, the 
Armistice at Compiégne. Ironical it 
is—brutally so—that the conscientious 
Erzberger should have taken over the 
unpleasant burden of responsibility of 
signing the Armistice from the shoul- 
ders of the High Command which had 
clamoured for it—only to be ‘ exe- 


cuted’ later for so doing by the 
legatees of the High Command’s 


national-militarist traditions! Erz- 
berger’s two murderers fled from 
Baden, in which territory the crime 
took place, to Bavaria, and were there 
assisted to escape from Germany by 
the services of a Munich official of 
political police, who warned them of 
inquiries and provided false passports 
to Hungary. The name of the Munich 
official, Frick, may have to us a 
familiar ring ; for he was later to have 
his reward for services to German 
Nationalism by being appointed ‘ Pro- 
tector ’ of Nazi-occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia. The murderers went un- 
punished; indeed one of them, 
Tillessen, had already by 1930 been 
promoted Vice-Admiral. But perhaps 
the murder may even yet be requited ; 
an Admiral Tillessen was one of the 
German ‘advisers’ who were taken 
into custody by the Russians when 
they entered Bucharest. 

Walter Rathenau, economist and 
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leading Democrat, became Germany's 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1929. 
He initiated the ‘ policy of fulfilment’ 
with regard to the peace terms. The 
very practical success of this policy 
threatened the foundations of the 
propaganda on which the Nationalists’ 
intransigent programmes depended. 
Rathenau was accordingly assassin. 
ated in April of the same year. ‘ Ful. 
filment’ ceased immediately. Then 
followed in quick succession the Ruhr. 
occupation, the great inflation, the 
organisation of the ‘Black Reichs. 
wehr,’ and the Hitler - Ludendorf 
Munich Putsch. Thereafter the Nation. 
alist cause was in the ascendant. 

The Vehme operations ended after 
the sensational murder of Rathenau; 
not because of the 1922 ‘‘ Law for 
the Protection of the Republic,’’ but 
because the main part of its task was 
accomplished. The Vehmic murder 
organisations had little fear of the 
Republican law-courts; on the con- 
trary, in such few cases as came to 
trial the murderers were able to rely 
on the courts sabotaging the law of 
the Republic and making of the trials 
the same travesty of justice as they 
did the 1921 Leipzig trial of German 
war criminals—and for much the same 
motives of ‘national honour.’ It is 
almost incredible, for example, to 
learn that, despite the alarming number 
of the murders, punishment was only 
meted out on two occasions. And the 
degree of punishment that was exacted 
is well illustrated by the case of the 
murderer of Eisner, first premier of the 
Bavarian Republic. In the first in- 
stance the murderer was sentenced to 
death ; then sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life. Four years 
later he was released from prison and 
appointed to the directorate of an 
important aviation company. For in 
Germany the day of an objective con- 
ception of the juridical function, a 
one that should be free from personal 
bias and influences, had already long 
passed. And an overwhelming number 
of the judges, who had of course done 
their ‘ Dienst ’ as reserve officers, were 
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‘national-minded ’” (national-gesinnt) in 
the German sense—passionately, if 
irrationally convinced that Germany’s 

















































































The only hope for the future lay in the 
policy rebirth of the armed forces and the 
f the complete extirpation of democracy. 
valists’ So the judicature gave thinly veiled 
ended. § support to the Vehme. In Bavaria, 
sassin- 9 indeed, under the chauvinist premier, 

Ful. 9 Kahr, the State protected all illegal 

Then Nationalist movements without any 
Ruhr. dissimulation. 
nad the There is good reason to believe that 
Xeichs- Hf the Vehmic programme of these years 
ondorfi would have met with little or no 
Nation- success, had not its authors succeeded 
; in linking it inextricably with the 
1 after § sontimental mysticism of the German 
henau ; conception of ‘ national honour.’ Much 
ner for Bf linguistic and psychological research 
%»"” but B has in recent years been devoted to 
sk was exploring the irrational emotional con- 
murder § notations that give to certain words a 
of the tremendous power to influence men’s 
16 CON: F actions far beyond the warrant of their 
ame t0 ff matter-of-fact face-meaning. The 
to rely Bf German word Ehre, ‘ honour,’ especi- 
law of Bally when it occurs in the group 
16 trials B pevtsche Ehre, possesses such associa- 
as they Btions; it acts as a powerful fetish, 
German § wleasing emotional forces deep in the 
he same § mass-consciousness of a Volk whose 

Tt 8 Bf behaviour responds only too readily to 
ple, t0 § nimitive forms of stimulus on the 
number Biribal level of the “ great mystic 
as only B German soul.” In the 1919-22 struggle 
And the Bi between the forces of rational Western 
exacted Bivilisation and those of obscurant 
> of the B harbaric tribalism, the mental and 
or of the motional habits of years swung over 
first M- Bthe balance towards the side of revolt 
anced t0 Biom the West—not for the first time. 
mmuted Germany’s National-Socialist rulers 
ur years Bare faced, at the time of writing, with 
ison and Bi one of the most overwhelming military 
> of al Bisfeats of all time. After it the 
_ For @ Biliied Powers seem determined to 
tive COM’ Bievote much endeavour over a long 
tion, ®% Breriod of years towards making it 
personal Binite impossible for Germany to return 
ady long Bt. her career of periodic rebellion 
a against Europe. Himmler has chosen 
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this moment to revive the Vehme as 
part of the programme of Nach- 
Niederlage (after defeat) plans for 
anarchic civil conditions in which 
Nazism may find an environment suit- 
able to its survival. The Vehme has 
been resurrected not merely as a 
murderous means of frustrating the 
orderly administration and conduct of 
essential communal services in occupied 
Germany, that the Allies may be 
discredited and the German population 
intimidated and kept from any tendency 
to change its heart, but also as a 
symbol—a symbol of the continuity of 
the racial and tribal irrationalism which 
has been such a fundamental element 
in German Nationalism, a token of 
‘ National Survival.’ 

The German Nationalist infatuation 
with symbolism of an infantile-romantic 
nature is evident even in the adoption 
of the name ‘ Werewolves’ for their 
most-publicised organisation for put- 
ting the Vehme into effect. For the 
‘ Werewolves,’ whose existence as a 
“‘spontaneous WNational-Socialist re- 
sistance movement in enemy-occupied 
Germany ’’ was first announced early 
in April, clearly regard themselves as 
heirs to the Vehmic tradition; their 
radio-station Werwolf-sender, in one 
of its first broadcasts, claimed for the 
organisation the ‘ credit’ of the assas- 
sination of Burgomaster Oppenhoff of 
Aachen. 

But the Vehme’s prospects are this 
time lessened by the Allies’ remem- 
brance of 1919-23. Then the Allies’ 
hands were tied by their quixotic 
reluctance to interfere in the “‘ internal 
affairs of the young Republican Govern- 
ment,’’ and the Vehme only came up 
against the organs of that Govern- 
ment; police, criminal courts, and 
Reichswehr- Ministry, which were them- 
selves largely staffed by national-gesinns 
anti- Republicans. This time the 
Vehme will be dealt with by the Allied 
Military Government. The Vehme will 
be deprived of its greatest advantage— 
connivance in the high places. 
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** Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


THE victorious climax to the greatest’ struggle which man has ever made against 
the forces of tyranny has justified the faith of those who, even in the dark days 
of 1940, held confident that Britain would prevail. 

In lesser sphere ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ has provided a parallel. One 
hundred and twenty-seven years ago it scarcely seemed likely that ‘ Maga’ 
could survive the storms of lawsuits and libel actions raised in the first year of 
her existence. Nevertheless at least one man besides the founder had courage 
and confidence in the future, and in the twelfth number, March 1818, we find 
this poem by the Ettrick Shepherd :— 


To the Publisher. 


WERE I A KING, MY BLACKWOOD, I WOULD RAISE 

ON HIGH A PARIAN STATUE TO THY FAME, 

RIGHT AT DUNEDIN’S CROSS. THERE MEN SHOULD GAZE, 
AND WITH THEIR JUST AND HONOURABLE PRAISE 
SHOULD CONSECRATE THY MEMORABLE NAME. 

AND YET SUCH TOIL WERE VAIN. FOR IN THE PAGE 

OF THINE OWN MAGAZINE SHALL IT GO DOWN 

TO DISTANT GENERATIONS. MANY AN AGE, 

FAR IN THE WOMB OF TIME, THY BROWS SHALL CROWN 
WITH LEAVES OF DEATHLESS LAUREL. GAY AND SAGE, 
AND YOUNG AND OLD, AND MAID, AND MATRON HOAR, 
DO COUNT UPON THEIR FINGERS THROUGH THE LAND, 
AND WHEN THE TWENTIETH OF THE MOON’S AT HAND, 
ONE BREATHLESS HUSH EXPECTANT REIGNS FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 


James Hoga. 


We record our gratitude to the Ettrick Shepherd and express our pride that 
his confidence has been justified. Many trials lie ahead; a ruthless enemy in 
the East has still to be conquered and post-war problems offer no easy solution ; 
but in thankfulness for the past we look forward to the future assured that, so 
long as the peoples of the Empire remain masters of their fates, a greater destiny 
under the providence of God lies ahead, 
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